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a 
[From the Charleston Observer] 


EP TEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 


In our Church, there prevails more than in 
any other, a freedom from prejudice and man. 
Herism in the conduct of pulpit exercises. Still | 
there are undue prejudices in particular sections | 
of the country, which would confine the exer- 
cises of the pulpit to a particular form, and di- 
minish the effect of truth and the usefulness of 
the minister whenever he departs from that 
On no subject is this more apparent, than 
A niinister goes 


form. 
in extemporaneous preaching. | 
into one congregation, and they are unwilling 
to hear him read a sermon. He rides a single 
day, and finds another as much averse to) 
every other form. ‘The prejudices are so strong | 
that in neither can the speaker be useful, but) 
by conformity. 

Although prejudices of this extent are some- | 
times encountered, they are not general, and 
are rapidly giving way. It must after all be | 
said, thet ministers are responsible for them; | 
for the people will learn to love good preaching, | 
of whatever form. Let us endeavor to preach | 
well, and the forms will take care of themselves. | 
They are incidental. But with men, who pre-' 
scribe to themselves this standard—to preach 
well—the making of sermons will be much the | 
fame thing, under whatever form they deliver 
them. They must, then, be prepared—well | 
prepared. | 

‘When we speak of Extemporaneous preach- | 
ing, we are liable to misunderstand each other. | 
From this misunderstanding, differences are 
often supposed to exist where there are none in 
reality. I am not favorable to extemporaneous 
preaching, according to the strict meaning of 
the term, and as it is understood by a certain 
class of men, who practise it. Crude and un- | 
digested effusions of illiterate and misguided | 
men, have often prejudiced all extemporaneous | 
efforts in the pulpit. Immediate inspirations, | 
end revelations from heaven, have often been | 
pretended by preachers of this class, who have | 
made these pretensions a substitute for all effort | 
except to utter their incoherent vagaries in a | 
voice sttained to its utmost limit. Of this kind 
of preaching, it may be truly said in the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare, 


“You may do it extempore, for it is but roaring.” 


In the strict sense of the term, that only is | 
extemporaneous, which is unpremeditated. — It 
is hoped that in this sense, there are few who! 
would contend for extemporaneous preaching. 
A concern of so much importance should not be 
conducted without preparation. But we com- 
monly call all those performances extemporane- | 
ous, which are unwritten, although they may 
have been premeditated, and prepared with the 


greatest accuracy. A Minister of Christ ought} 
to be afraid and ashamed to go deliberately into 


the pulpit with a loose and undigested discourse, 
to speak in the name of the Lord at random. 
There are, however, many advantages in un- 
written sermons when they can be suitably pre- 
pared and systematically arranged—advantages 
which eught to secure them a place in the vari- 
dus fabors and instructions of the pulpit. 

First, they may exert a salutary influence tos 
discipline the mind. If the sermon be unwrit- 
ten, it must be comprehended at once in the 
mind, and all its parts must be familiar, so that 
they may be compared and their relations seen. 
It requires a far different, and in some respects, | 
a more valuable exercise of the mind to do this, 
than to write a sermon, which may be done even 
when the mind is unable to give at the close a 
ready and well connected account of it. The 
memory, in the latter case, is very little called | 
inte action. The imagination is, at the time of 
speaking, confined and forbidden to put fofth 
under a new, and perhaps more favorable, im- | 
pulse. We do not mean to say there are not! 
the greatest advantages in written sermons, but 
merely that there. are some advantages in occa- | 
sional well studied extemporaneous perforin- 
ances. 

In an unwritten sermon, the mind should be 
principally employed in studying the great! 
principles of it, and the various methods of illus- | 
trating and enforcing them ; in collecting, com- 
bining, and arranging ideas, bearing the partic- 
ular language in which they are to be conveyed 
to the time where it may be needed. he ex-! 
citement of the occasion will enable us to pro- | 
vide for this part of ovr wants, if we are not 
greatly employed in séeking for the thoughts | 
themselves. An industrious man, will in this | 
way, become more familiar with the doctrines | 
of theology than in any other—and if he be not 
a diligent man, it matters little which course he 
pursues, he will attain to very trifling results.— | 
Tt also enables him to cultivate a habit of self- | 
possession and a ready manner, exceedingly de- 
sirable in a public speaker. 

Secondly, it may be observed that unwritten 
sermons make a saving of labor. They ought | 
not to employ less time in the preparation, but | 
the labor is immensely less, Hence by saving | 
the exhaustion attendant on the effort of writing, | 
they result in a saving of time ; for the strength | 

which enables us to effect much in alittle time, | 
is as valuable as time itself, which is to be esti-| 
mated by what it enables us to do. In the 
preparation of unwritten sermons, the mind may 
ve mote ftee in its operations, and therefore less 
fatigued, while the manual labor is entirely 
saved. Iv is the labor, the constraint imposed 
on the body by the posture and effort of writing, 


which usually exhanets and prostrates more 
than any other part of a minister's duty. Stu- 
dents do not think enough, It is thinking, in 

. s? i 


tellectual digestion which makes the scholar 
and without this, all else is of little aya) Any 





thing which throws the mind on its own re 
Sources, and makes it acquainted with its own | 
powers, is advantageous to it. This may be | 


ene result of a well regulated habit of extempo- 
raneous speaking, 





ON THE ABSENCE OF DUE SPECIFICA-| 


TIONS IN SERMONS. 
The following piece from the Lendon Christian 
Observer points cut a defect in preaching, which is 


indeed more applicable to the orthodox than 
to Unitsrians, though the latter 


ly escape the condemnation. 


eannot whol- 
The sentiment that 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 





the sins which « grow out of the mind, have their 
origin in the natural enmity of the heart to God” and 
that man is “inclined only to evil” we consider un- 
natural, unseriptural and untrue; but we have chosen 
to print the whole as we find it, agreeing with the 
writer in regard to the existence of the evils though 
not in the cause. This difference does not seem to 
us to affect the operation of the remedies proposed. 


[ have frequently remarked in hearing’ ser- 
mons, that the preacher, in speaking of men as 
sinners, has not, so often as might be wished, 
defined what sin is, but by a sort of loose gene- 
ral statement has left it to be charged on the | 
conscience by the individual himself; whereas | 
this can only be done by a few of the more en- 
lightened of his congregation, while the larger 
number are by such undefined statements ena- 
bled to throw off the charge from themselves, 
and suppose sin to attach only to the openly 
immoral and profane. If this remark be true, 
and has any thing of a general application (for 
my means of observation are very limited,) it 
certainly would be well to recommend to every | 














fact is too well established. The Archbishop 
of Cambray somewhere resembles such a per- 
son to a man in distress for money, who would 
go into a room, receive, and reckon, and enjoy 
a large sum, without being able to tell, after he 
came out, any thing about the dimensions or 
the decorations of the room. The money, the 
money, the object of all his hopes and fears, 
had filled all the capacity of his little soul, so 
many men enter into the world and quit it. Let 
them rather blush for not being able to. tell 
whether there be a God, or whether he have 
spoken, or what he hath said to mankind. 

The man I mean to commend, is the man of 
sentiment. He hath seriously and effectually 
investigated, both in his Bible and on his knees, 
in public assemblies, and in private conversa- 
tions, the important articles of religion. He | 
hath laid down principles, he hath inferred con- | 
sequences ; in a word, he hath adopted senti- | 
ments of his own. Nor let us confound the 
man of liberal sentiments, with that tame un- 
discerning domestic among good people, who, | 





writer or preacher of sermons to settle in his though he has sentiments of his own, yet has | 
own mind what that character of sin is of which | 2©t judgment to estimate the worth and value | 
he desires to convict his congregation by the | of one sentiment beyond another. ‘T'wo truths | 
sermon he is at that time preparing. The com-| equally clear, may not be of equal dignity and | 
mon idea of sin is, as we all know, that it is the |importance. Can the posture in which I address | 
actual violation of the Divine Law as contained God, suppose it scriptural, be as important as | 
in the second table of the Ten Commandments;| the temper in which I pray to him? People of | 
while the extent and spirituality of those Com- | this class divide into two parts, the one have no | 
mandments are seldom taken into the account. | essentials, and the other no circumstantials in 


and, no doubt, whoever is guilty of such sins is 
a gross offender against God and man. But all | 
“ungodliness is sin,” and it is sin of the com- 
monest kind, and is so comprehensive that it 


religion. The man who would conceal this igno- | 


rance and indiffernce under pretence of liberality | 
of sentiment, resembles Solomon’s idiot, and says | 
one event happeneth to the clean and to the un-_ 


clean,as is the good, so is the sinner; and he that 
sweareth, as he that feareth an oath.” Out of 
the hive of those, who have no circumstantials, | 
the objects of toleration in religion, come a’ 
third class, who indeed have. sentiments, and | 


just sentiments, but who hold them in the un- | 


connects itself with every thing we say or do, 
Now, for this reason, might it not be well to 
use more frequently than is usual the Scriptur- 
al term godliness and ungodliness, as being more 
comprehensive, and at the same time more defi- 
nite and distinct, than the term sin, when used | 
as indiscriminately as it commonly is? |righteous dispositions of censure, slander, and 

In what a vast variety of ways does ungodli-| persecutions. Morose and fierce as a stormy 
ness show itself! The root of it is unbelief; but | Winter day; their aspect lours, and all their ef- 
while the sins which grow out of our constitu-| forts damage the humble traveller, whose rusty 
tional and sensual appetites and passions are | Cloak seems to him a nobler gift of God than 
usually the most understood, and denominated | #!! the mighty powers that endanger his comfort | 
as sin, the sins of ungodliness lie much deeper, | @"d his life. A generous soul will not only 
and are far more comprehensive. They grow | abstain from injuring the innocent, plundering 
out of the mind, having their origin in the nat-| the widow, and pillaging the orphan, but, to use 
ural enmity of the heart to God. They show | ® fine expression of a prophet, he will despise 
themselves in pride, and selfishness, and envy,| the gain of oppression, shake his hands from 
and revenge, with all their thousand modifica- | holding of bribes, stop his ears from hearing of 
tions; but especially in forgetfulness of God, in| blood, and shut his eyes from seeing evil. What 
His varied aspects and bearings towards us; so ©4M @ fierce believer reply to a modest Christ- 
as that none can flee from the charge of ungod- 18 uttering such a soliloquy as this? You have | 
liness, if the term be once understood. Thus @ fine genius; but you persecute me! You are 
the man who goes on his daily work or employ- | Sound in the faith; but your faith or your some- 
ment without any reference to that God who , thing works hatred to me! You are an eloquent 
gives him the ability so to do, is an ungodly | orator; but you slander me! You sing with har- 
man; so also is he who makes not the word of ,™ony, and pray with energy; but _you increase | 


‘ . ~ : elie: ifeing «= tuk wostvusry, 
God his rule of life, and. the standard of hia an. | vour felicity hwarnnift ; 
tions In all that he undertakes; and therefore, | would the“King of kings, your Lord and mine, | 





though it would not be easy (perhaps we may | 


pattern of every good work; would he treat me , 


NOVEMBER 1, 1834. 
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Lords and in the house of Commons. I was 
most anxious to know how the true faith 
flourished in our mother-land; and O, how did 
my heart leap for joy at statements, which proved 
to me, that in the “Established Church” there 
are rapidly increasing numbers of enlightened 
and pious Christians, whose faith is essentially 
Unitarian. This is just what has been suspected 
here. The Thirty-nine articles and the long creed 
ure not believed as they were ten years ago. 
“Reform” has many eyes. The tendency of 
the most philosophic and benevolent minds is 
towards the high and cheering views of Unita- 
rianism, Such minds cannot find Calvinism in 
nature; and they begin to say, and say openly, 
that it cannot be found in revelation. There is 
a numerous class who read the works of American 
Unitarians. 1 know that the writings of a 
distinguished Clergyman of Boston have been 
circulated widely among the higher orders ; and 
that certain individuals, who stand second to | 
none in the kingdom, have expressed the opin- 
ion, that if these Unitarian views be thoroughly 
understood, they must engage the affections 
and regulate the faith of the inquisitive and 
devout ofall future generations. This conviction 
concerning the fundamental principles of Unita- 
rian Christianity, is rapidly strengthening thro’- 
out G, Britain; and though we cannot count 
up the exact numbers, yet the fact must be 
known to every person who has associated with 
the best scholars of the “Church,” or listened 
to the publie debates. 

Highly cheering as this silent and secure 
advancement of gospel truth is, the Unitarians 
of England need not advert to it as disproof of 
Dr Matheson’s assertions. The avowed advo- 
cates of liberal Christianity were never so nu- 
merous in England as now; their increase was 





never so encouraging; their zeal never so warm, 
and their position never so favourable. The 
orthodox “Dissenters” have put some of the 


{ 
} 


| 


| 


Unitarians in the front rank to combat for the 


severance of church and state; and if Dr M.' 


understands the full import of Tkst year’s move- | 
ments, he knows, full well, that the Unitarians! 
have done what he and his boasted numbers | 


would have been proud to effect. 
I did not intend to have written so much on) 
this topic, well knowing, that our brethren, on | 


the other side of the water, do not require 


BaP nwa nt ony Ren dAy and fooling that 


\of salvation. 


and destiy of individuals,. The Jews, as a 
people, had great privileges and blessings, and 
were therefore said to be called of God, and to 
be his people, or his chosen. But each and 
every individual was still amenabie io God for 
his own personal conduct and motives. Ac- 
cording as was their light and knowledge, or 
their means of religious improvement, so were 
their duties and responsibility. Of those who 
had rnuch, mnch was required. And the Jewish 
prophets taught expressly, that every one should 
be answerable for his own sins; that God de- 
sired not the death of any; and that they who 
would repent and reform would find forgiveness 
and mercy, 

The apostle Paul refers to these instances, 
and to the peculiar favors of heaveri towards the 
Jews, while he suffered other nations to choose 
their own ways. But he alludes to nations and 
societies, (and not to individuals) in the gov- 
ernment and punishment of which, God has 
great moral and gracious purposes to accomplish ; 
but not at all interfering with the moral powers 
of man. This is the language of the apostle to 
Christian societies, in his day. They had been 


, called to the light and privileges of the gospel ; 


and God had seen fit, in his abundant goodness 
and favor, to send preachets of the gospel to 
them. But the destiny of each, the final con- 
dition of each, depended on their fidelity, sin- 
cerity and obedience. Hence the exhortations, 
not to receive the gospel in vain, to add to faith, 
virtue, charity, &c., and to make their calling 
and election sure. Man is free, yet dependent 
on God. He has the means of improvement and 
religion, but he must wisely and diligently use 
his means and his powers, or he may come short 
A. B. 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The subject of Education can never be un- 
interesting to the citizens of Boston. And I 
trust I shall not be liable to contradiction, by 
any one acquainted with the character of our 
public schools, if I say, that better provision is 
not made for the education of boys, in any part 
of the United States than with us. At the 
same time, when I look abroad, and see the 
female seminaries of a higher order in several 
of our sister cities, I cannot avoid the conclusion, 
that we are quite behind hand in this most im- 


o~ ot 





these ex-cathedra statements of Dr M. are) 


ment to the many excellent private schools for 


tT r 


Without the least disparage- 


say it would be impossible) to convince an un- thus? And would you wish he should conduct 


evidently put forth for a certain well-understood | the education of young ladies in Boston and its 
purpose. The congregations of the Unitarians | vicinity, I maintain, that the moral and intellec- 


converted man that he is what the Scriptures 
declare him to be, “inclined only to evil,” “born 
in sin and a child of wrath,” yet by a little dis- | 
section of the heart, in describing sin under its | 


himself to you, as you do to me? The man of 
liberal sentiments, is supposed to be of the sent- 
iments of Jesus Christ, and in Jesus Christ there | 
are two admirable perfections, the one exten- | 


in England are as full as our own; 


their minis- tual character of this community demands some 


ters are industrious, well-instructed and devout; | 


public means of female education, on a more 


various modifications, there would be a greater |Sive power, the other the kindest and most | 
probability of alarming the consience, and thus, | gentle use of it. 


and they feel that the precious and delicate enlarged plan than has hitherto been adopted. 
plant of divine truth, which, in piety and love,| As my object, at present is merely to throw out 


as far as human means are concerned, of induc- 
ing self-inquiry and self-condemnation. It is 


A generous believer of the Christian religion, | 
in whole or in part, will never allow lfimself to try | 


indeed a point of the utmost importance to con- | to propagate hissentiments by the commission of | 
vince of sin—not only to convict, but to con-| Sin. No collusion, no bitterness, no wrath, no | 
vince—so to convince as that its odiousness in | undue influence of any kind, will he apply to| 
the sight of God and its desert at the hand of| mnake his sentiments receivable; no living thing | 
God, shall be clearly seen. | will be less happy for his being a Christian; he 

And this leads me to notice another uninten-| Will exercise his liberality by allowing those | 
tional defect which I have frequently had to re- Who differ from him as much virtue and integ- | 
mark in the many otherwise excellent sermons |Tity as he possibly can. He will say, have I | 
I have heard: the sinfulness of sin has not been | read the Scriptures? so have they. Have I set 
sufficiently insisted on. All are ready enough God always before me? so have they. DoT act! 
to admit that they are sinners—it is an admis-| Up to my best light? so do they. Are they | 
sion hardly to be avoided, even by persons the } fallible? so am I. Have they prejudices and | 


. . . | . bs “ - } 
most blinded to their own character and con- | Passions? so have I. Have we both one master | 


duct; but to see its sinfulness in the sight of and are we fellow servants; and must we all | 
God, and in relation to the Gospel of His grace;| give an account to the Judge of the world of. 
its sinfulness as it’affects our fellow-creatures; | the deeds done in the body? The wisest and 
and the hindrances it throws in their way, and | the best way then is, to render the present life | 
in our own, as to the pursuit of the only true , happy by agreeing where we can, and, where | 
end of our being, in connexion with glorifying | We cannot, by agreeing to differ, 
God, in body, soul, and spirit—this is what, I 
think, is too seldom pointed out in sermons, and | 
is thereby perhaps too little considered by the 
hearers of sermons. Hi. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 








THE CONVERSION OF THE CHURCH. 

We hear a great deal now-a-days about the 
conversion of the world. It is in almost every 
Christian’s mouth; and we cannot be too fa- 
miliar with the phrase—we cannot be too dili- 
gent to promote the thing. It ought to have 
our daily thoughts, prayers, and efforts. 
serves our hearts. 


world so much needs. Itis the church. While | 
the conversion of the world is made so promi: | 
nent, I think we ought not to overlook the con- | 
version of the church, especially since this comes | 
first in order. Every thing, we know, begins | 
at the house of God; both judgment and mercy. 
But what do I mean by the conversion of the 
church ? 
Suppose I admit that; may she not need a new 
conversion? Regeneration is but once; but con- 
version may be many times, 
converted when Christ said to him, “and when 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 
There is no doubt the church might be converted 
again, and that without any injury to her.— 
New York Observer. 


LIBERALITY OF SENTIMENT. 
Extract from an Essay upon that subject, by Rob- 
ert Robinson,(Cambridge, England, 1734) and recent- 
ly published here in the “Unitarian.” 


A man of liberal sentiments must be distin- 
guished from him, who hath no religious senti- 
ments at all. Nothing is more common than to 
meet with people, who have never turned their 
attention to religion. Whether it be owing to 
the natural littleness of the mind, or to the neg- 
lect of education, or to the gratifying of our 
passions, to the company we keep, the occupa- 
tion we follow, or the vain prospects of future 
enjoyments in life, or to any other cause, the 











It de- | 
It is the great object of | 
christianity. But there is another community | ‘ ‘is 
besides the world which J think needs to under- | orthodox congregational ministers. 
go a measure of the same process, which the | is clumsily developed by Colton and Matheson; | 


Is not the church converted already? | 


Peter had been | 


Mr Eprtror,—lIf the call of “Reflector” in} 
‘your last paper be answered by any other 
| person, you will please let the following hasty | 
notice “lie on the table.” 





DR MATHESON’S MISREPRESENTATIONS. | 


| The public will soon see the real purposes 
of the exchange visits of American and English 
The plot 





the one, in despite of all facts, proclaiming | 
through Great Britain, that Unitarianism is | 
“greatly declined,” in the U. States, and that | 
the Unitarians hefe “can rarely get up a new 
congregation ;” and the other, with just as much 
truth, sounding it through the U. States, that 
“the Unitarian heresy has declined,” in England, 
and that “ten churches of the ordinary size 
| would contain all the Unitarian congregations 
While it is intended that these 
| statements shall be echoed and re-echoed across 
the Atlantic, at this eventful crisis, it is but 
the dictate of simple justice to meet them with 
truth and facts.—Having been favoured recently 
by interviews with a large number of. the most 
intelligent and popular Unitarian preachers of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and having seen 
many congregations on the Sabbath, I say 
unhesitatingly that Dr Matheson’s statements 
are grossly untrue. Will the Rev. Gentleman 
tell us where he picked up his information? I 
will tell him where I got mine. 


‘in England.” 


From Unitarians 


on the spot; from their recent pamphlets ; from 
attending their annual meetings; from the 
petitions sent to Parliament, and from conces- 
sions made concerning them in the house of 








| they are nurturing, grows quite as luxuriantly 


as they ought to expect in an atmosphere 


constitutionally poisoned with error. Cc, B. 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
MORAL FREEDOM. 

There are several passages of the holy scrip- 
tures, which strictly construed, without regard 
to other texts and to the connexion, as well as 
the design of the writer, have led to the denial 
of the moral freedom of man, and the belief of 
an irresistible, arbitrary power in the Deity, by 
It is 
highly important, that the true meaning of these 


which men are compelled to do ‘evil. 


texts should be considered; for thus one great 
objection will be removed to the sacred volume 
and to all true and practical religion. 

The Bible certainly does teach the doctrine 

of the overruling providence and the moral gov- 
ernment of God. The case of Pharaoh, Kitig 
of Egypt, is often mentioned as proof of the 
theory, that God makes men purposely to destroy 
them ; that he makes then disobedient and sin- 
ful, that he may punishthem. But it is believed 
that the history of Pharaoh does not support or 
justify such @ doctrine. He was an ungodly 
and wicked Prince when the divine judgments 
were visited on him. He oppressed the Israel- 
ites; and when he promised to dismiss them, 
violated his promise repeatedly, and added to 
their burdens. Besides, he and his people and 
most of the surrounding nations were idolaters. 
Moses and Aaron, who desired to deliver the 
Jews out of their cruel bondage, acknowledged 
and taught that there was ene God, It was all- 
important to show, that Jehovah was the true 
God, who made and directed and governed all 
things ; and that the gods of the heathen were 
vanity and a lie. Pharaoh therefore was per- 
mitted to oppose them; and he was raised up, 
or spared, from one calamity to another ; and 
when his sin and pride and impiety were very 
great he was destroyed. And thus, it was 
shown to the world, that the God of Moses was 
the only true God, who was able and who would 
destroy the opposers of his worship and his peo- 
ple. But there was no infringement on the 
moral freedom of Pharaoh; and no compulsion 
to make him sinful; no decree to cause him to 
oppose the truth, or to place him in oe inoral 
condition, Which exposed him to the divine jus- 
tice. 

The case of Jacob and Esau is supposed, by 
all commentators, to refer to their posterity 3 for 
in theit own persons, the predictions respecting 
them were not fulfilled. One nation or people 
was more favored than the other ; but this had 


a hint or two for consideration, among the ma- 
ny circumstances, that have led me to this con- 
clusion, I shall only refer to the fact, that the 
Catholic Institution so wantonly destroyed at 
Charlestown, was so largely patronized by Prot- 
estants. This faet, probably not known to the 
perpetrators of that shameful outrage, whilst it 
increases our detestation of it, strengthens also 
our sympathies with our Catliolic brethren, and 
prompts the determination, that they shall be 
fully sustained and protected in all their civil 
and religious rights. At the same time, let me 
ask this wealthy and enlightened community of 
Protestants, if they are content to have it said; 
that they have no other female seminary than 
our public grammar schools, very respectable 
though they are ; and to be dependent on the 
Catholics for the higher means ef female edu- 
cation? 

Is it not then peculiarly seasonable to give 
our attention to the question, whether measures 
should not speedily be devised {for com- 
mencing the work,—for preparing the way, at 
least, for a female seminary, which shall do 
honor to our city, and be a source of eminent 
usefulness to the community at large ? 

It is premature to give even the outline of 
such a plan, as I have in view. Suffice it to 
say, I contemplate an Institution rich in public 
benefactions ;—-one that shall raise the tone 
and the standard of female education ; that 
shall embrace a thorough system, not only of 
moral and intellectual, but of domestic instric- 
tion. Such an Institution, it is obvious, will 
require public building,—public grounds for 
garden walks, &c. And it is highly desirable, 
that some one of the beautiful and healthy ele- 
vations in this neighborhood, which are fast 
taking up for other purposes, should be secured 
for this object, while land is comparatively 
cheap, and before they are otherwise appropri- 
ated, Being the parent of daughters, whom I 
am anxious to furnish with the best means of a 
sound and thorough education, I could write 
with much feeling upon the subject. But I 
deem these suggestions sufficient for my present 
purpose, and cheerfully leave the subject for 
abler hands. Boston. 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Mr Epitror—lI was much gratified to find in 
the last Register a letter from a correspondent, 
dated at Augusta, Me., over the signature of C. 
in which the writer echoes to the few remarks 
which I took the liberty to send you a few weeks 
since on the wants of Maine. Permit me, sir, 
to trouble yen with a few more thoughts which 





nothing to do with the moral character, condition 


have a particular bearing on the same subject. 





| 


It was my lot to liavé occasion to travel—and I 

found in many places that the people would 

not attend the meetings of the Methodists, Bap- 

tists or Orthodox—and in consequence of this 

neglect, I was led to inquire the reasons wht the 

all-important concerns of religion were so wick- 

edly cast off; and 1 found, iii nine cases out of 
ten, it arose from the peculiar doctrines advanc- 
ed by those sects—doctrines, which the com- 

mon sense of the people knew to be wholly at 

variance with every thing in natare, and. direct- 

ly contrary to reason. These doctrines have 

done much micre to advance skepticism and drive 

men to infidelity, than I fear some of my friends 

of opposite systems are willing to admit; the 

truth of which, however, they cannot deny. — 
Under these circumstances, and feeling a deep 

interest in the spiritual welfate of those with 
whom I sojourned, I resolved to try and see 

what I could do to awaken a greater interest 

among them to the concerns ef. their souls,— 

which must be saved by the sanctification of 
the truths of the gospel, or lost forever—and 

though I was not connected with any church or 

society, and had no one to assist me; I went on 

foot from village to village, and held meetings 

from house to house, in school-houses, and, on 

the Sabbath, in the meeting-housé. Notwith- 

standing all my embarrasments, I found, to my 
utter astonishment, that on all occasions the 
meetings were well attended, and frequently on 
the Sabbath I had from 200° to 700 hearers. 
These were glorious feasts—to see so large a 
company, all paying attention to the saving 
truths of Christianity. 1 found, however, that I 
could not devote myself to this precious work, 
being a poor mechanic and having nothing but 
my daily labor to support me, and was obliged 
to give up the good work.—I had many offers 
of assistance from my Trinitarian friends, pro- 
vided I would subscribe to their creed; but this 
I would not do,—and feeling the pernicious in- 
fluences of party religion arid sectarian prejudi- 
ces, I resolved to keep aloof from all and move 
independently—and though I am not associated 
with any sect, to advocate the interests of a sect, 
yet I do feel a strong interest in the advance- 
ment of Liberal Christianity, becatise I believe 
it is the only thing that will save this icccc? 
land from infidelity. And I cannot but hope 
to see great miltitudes who are fiow living 
without God and without hope, brought to a 
saving knowledge of the gospel by its rational 
truths; and that greater encouragement will be 
given to free young men to enter the field. 

A Poor Layman. 








Oct. 20, 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN RE@ISTER 

THE STUDENT IN DIVINITY. 
This term I have cntered my name in the 
Theological school connected with the Univer- 
sity. But when I consider the study I have 
entered upon, the wisdom, prudence, patience 
and perseverance which aré necéssary to a suc- 
cessful performance of the service pertaining to 
the pastoral office, moreover its duties and tri- 
als, am ready to exclaim, who is sufficient for 
these things? Yet is there not reason to believe 
strength and support will be afforded those who 
truly and sincerely endeavor to promote the 
cause of truth and the good of mankind, who 
employ every motive and argument to reclaim 
the vicious and to enforce the practice of vir- 
tue, at the same time, describing the import- 
ance and necessity of religion and of obedience 
to its precepts, and who exhibit in lively colors 
the future felicity of those who shall continue 
ihe faithful followers of Christ? Men engaged 
in preparing themselves for the gospel ministry 
are cheered by the assurance, that truth will 
finally prevail over error and delusion, that, not- 
withstanding all the opposition that may present 
itself, a knowledge of the Gospel will ere long 
be universally diffused and effectually exert its 
benign influence in enlightening mankind and 
teaching them the way of salvation throtigh a 
Redeemer. The Omnipotent God, by the en. 
ergy of whose fiat the earth sprang ftom non- 
existence into being, deigns to effect his pur- 
poses through the agency of means. Through 
the foolishness of preaching God ig pleased to 
save those that believe. 
The thought of being instrumental in fur: 
thering his designs, in advancing the interests 
of religion, is acompanied by sentiments of 
singular pleasure and satisfaction. He who is 
disposed to enter on the study of this profes- 
sion and devotes his time and talents to the ac- 
quisition of the knowledge and habits which are 
essential qualifications for a successful discharge 
of the duties of this profession, who is willing 
to deny himself many of the pleasures in which 
others may innocently indulge themselves, and 
is influenced by adesire to benefit his fellow 
men by instructing them in the principles and 
duties of religion, humbly confiding in the 
promises of the Almighty, may in the hour of 
trial with assurance look up to him for strength 
and succor. While visiting the abode of grief 
and distress, the chamber of sickness and lan- 
guishment, administering reproof and consola- 
‘tion, he is encouraged and animated «by the 
thought that he is. doing good and promoting 
the happiness of his species in the capacity 
that God has given him and in conformity to 
his will, 
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CREATION. 
Sin—In a late number of the Mercantile 


Journul I met with an account of the Rev. Mr 
Winslow’s Lectures, which are held at the ig 
Yoin street vestry. The object of the course 16 
stated to be to establish “The authenticity and 
credibility of the Bible,” and the ability of the 
Lecturer is highly spoken of by the correspond- 
‘ent of the “Journal.” The subject of the Lec- 
ture described, besides the preliminary matter, 
was the “Creation”; of the treatment of this 
Subject the writer in the Journal gives the fol- 
lowing account : 


‘The lecturer then commenced with the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, and explained the philological and 


TO THE E 


evidently philosophical ane of a number of 


the first words. He stated that the original meaning 
of the word which is translated “created,” is different 
from the signification we now give to that word, its 
ancient meaning being “to form,” ‘to construct, 
and therefore favoring the idea that the matter of 
which the earth is composed existed previous to the 
*‘Creation.” 


It is creditable to Orthodoxy that it has con- 
‘descended to examine into the letter of sacred 
writ and to prove what is the meaning of the 
«spirit and the understanding.” The writer 
was not present to hear the explanation of “cre- 
ated,” but he trusts Mr Winslow did not mean 
to infer that God created the heavens and the 
earth out of what was already created. If the 
mind has been previously darkened with the 
error of misunderstanding on this subject, I can 
answer for myself that wisdom always taught 
the fact that “created” meant to form out of no- 
thing, taking the facts as presented with a sur- 
rounding view of ourselves and nature. But 
whether the writer of the article copied be cor- 
rect in his views of Mr Winslow’s meaning, ad- 
mits of a doubt, because the quoted paragraph 
bears no relation with the spirit of piety and 
devotion to the great first Cause and Pro- 
mulgator of truth. The two first paragraphs 
of the Old Testament as read in the Paragraph 
Version recently published, qualify themselves, 
the one referring to the state of the earth before 
light was created, because all was “without form 
and void.” But the idea favoring an existence 
of matter previously to creation savors too much 
of materialism to be passed unnoticed. The in- 
definable, invisible nature of God has occasioned 
much speculation and diversity of opinion; and 
if infidelity can once gain a belief that the ma- 
terials were in existence before creation, it at 
once says the spirit is an emanation from an 
infinite power, and the materials were once spirit 
and now matter; thus the doctrine of “vain 
philosophy” is built up. 

Nore. The word translated in Genesis i. 1, ‘‘cre- 
ated,”’ means made, formed, &c. without necessarily 
implying creative power,though this may be implied 
from the necessity of the case. But if we understand 


our correspondent rightly, he does not meddle with 
the philology but only with the philosophy. Ep, 
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LORD’S DAY. 

A few weeks since, we received the first pa- 
per of an intended series devoted to the subject 
of the Sabbath or Lord’s Day of which we in- 
tended to take earlier notice. 

We are very glad to find the attention of the 
community turned to the important subjects of 
the observance of the Lord’s Day, and of attend- 
ance on public worship. The growing viola- 
tions of the day set apart for rest from secular 
employments and for attention to the soul’s con- 
cerns, is one of the alarming signs of the times. 
But whether a more sacred observance of the 
Lord’s Day will be promoted better by a journal 
expressly devoted to the subject, than by the 
confederated influence of the weekly religious 
Newspapers which pervade our land, is ques- 
tionable. An exclusive devotion to one subject 
is apt to produce tiresome repetitions, and to 
lead to exaggerations which tend more to injure 
than benefit a cause. All such exaggerations 
should here be strictly avoided. We have seen 
for example what we commonly call casualties, 
fatal casualties, which occurred on the Lord’s 
Day, aseribed to an immediate divine judgment, 
as if taking place by God’s direct interposition 
to punish the offenders. But this isa very false 
‘view of the case for those who believe that 
‘the present is a state of probation; that death is 
only a suspension of being; and that it is in no 
proper sense a punishment for sin. Such events 
are indeed warnings to the living, and may, for 
aught we know to the contrary, be so intended; 
but any inference beyond this, connected with 
our short-sighted views of a holy providence, 
leads to endless perplexities in interpreting 
God’s mysterious dispensations. 

Again: all overstatements should be avoided, 
both in regard to the original founding of the 
Sabbath, the substitution of the Lord’s Day in 
its place, and the observance required of Christ- 
ians in respect to the latter. 


PRIMEVAL SABBATH. 

We do not feel the same difficulty which 
some have expressed concerning the primeval 
institution of the Sabbath. The passage in the 
second chapter of Genesis which concludes the 
account of the creation with the seventh day, in 
which God ceased or rested from the work, and 
which he pronounced sacred, is referred to in 
other parts of the Old Testament, as the origin 
of the Sabbath or rest of the seventh day. It 


menti 
self, as merely prospective. 
gians have sometimes taken the same ground. 
But we do not think, under all the circumstances 
of the case, that the fact of the absence of any 


insuperable difficulty against the supposition o 
its observance. 


of the Hebrew nation, and more than that pro 


ment. 
SABBATH ANNOUNCED BY MOSES. 


before the delivery of the Law from Moun 
Sinai. 


seventh. “This is that which the Lord hath 
“For today is a Sabbath unto the Lord,” &c. 
Ex. xvi. 22—30. 

It is impossible to read attentively the ac- 
count of which we are speaking without per- 
ceiving that the people showed no surprise 
when Moses announced the Sabbath together 
with the reasons for holding it sacred. Yet it 
is certainly natural to look for such an expres- 
sion of surprise, if the annunciation were wholly 
new. Indeed we cannot believe that Moses 
would so abruptly announce the day and re- 
quire it to be held sacred, if it had been alto- 
gether disregarded since the creation of the 
world, if there were not even traditionary ac- 
counts of its continual observance. And it is 
manifest from the circumstances of the case 
that he did not speak of what was unknown, 
but only of that which was revived, calling to 
remembrance what had been neglectca. 111s 
in this way only that we can account for the 
want of any appearance of astonishment on the 
part of the people. They did indeed give proofs 
of distrust,as they were wont to do upon all oc- 
casions; for it appears that a portion of them 
went out on the Seventh day to gather manna, 
Having thus put the matter 





but found none. 
to the proof, they rested satisfied with the dec- 
laration and command of their prophet and lead- 
er, and we have no reason to doubt that the day 
was afterwards strictly observed. 

In our Saviour’s time the Jews kept their 
Sabbath with great strictness, and he shewed, 
upon several occasions, that the sanctity with 
which they invested it, consisted too much in 
Accordingly he did away by his 


ceremonial. 


ceremonies. 
example and precepts what 
proving by both what upon one occasion he as- 


serted, that the Sabbath was made for man—for 
the improvement of his social, benevolent, re- 
ligious character, and not man for the Sabbath, 
as if it were in itself sacred and had a mystical 
virtue jealous of its own wrongs. 


waar 


LORD’S DAY. _ 

The change of the day to be held sacred after 
our Saviour’s resurrection, though not a matter 
of importance in itself considered, was yet of 
consequence in respect to the circumstances 
connected with it. Our Lord, though he gave 
no countenance to the superstitious reverence 
which the Jews paid to their Sabbath, ever 
treated it with respect; and the miracles which 
he wrought on that day in the cause of humani- 
ty, and his injunctions concerning the perform- 
ance of kind and benevolent acts, to say noth- 
ing of his teaching in the synagogues and in 
the temple, show that a day set apart for wor- 
ship and charity is not a matter of indifference. 
But in regard to the change of this day, we have 
no direct evidence. There are in the apostol- 
ical writings some occasions mentioned of 
meetings for charitable objects on the first day 
of the week. A direction is given in Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians, in which also is re- 
cognized a similar direction to the Church at 
Galatia, to make collections for the relief of 
the brethren at Jerusalem on the first day 
of the week, which would seem to im- 
ply their assembling at that time for religious 
and charitable purposes. But though We find 
nothing explicit on the subject in the New 
Testament, yet we know that, in the early pe- 
riods of the Church, the first day of the week 
was set apart for religious concerns. It is 
therefore probable that such meetings did take 
place onthat day at least occasionally in apostolic 
times; and though the change of the day, espe- 
cially among Jewish converts, might be brought 
about gradually, yet soon after the apostolic age 
it became general, The usage of the church in 
primitive times, is sufficierit authority on this 
subject, and must satisfy every reasonable mind. 
And it seems altogether appropriate that the 
Lord’s Day, commemorative of the ever blessed 
Saviour of mankind, the Lord of the Sabbath, 
should not continue to be the Jewish Sabbath, 
but should date from his own gloriotis resur- 
rection. 

The manner in which this day should be ob- 
served is a topic which we may recur to here- 
after. 








matters not how we regard the days of creation 
in respect to their duration. Whatever the 
periods were, it is sufficient that their general 
relation to each other and their succession, ter- 
minating in a seventh, sacred period, afforded 
something resembling the distribution of time 
into weeks of natural days. But we are imme- 


diately met with an objection to this origin of 
the Sabbath, on the ground that in the patriarch- 
el history there is no evidence that there was 


ORIGIN OF UNITARIANISM IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


In the Christian Watchman of October &th 
there is an article in which an attempt is made 
to throw some light upon this stibject; with 
what success our readers will judge. It seems 
that while the Rev. Drs Reid and Matheson were 
in Boston, there was a meeting in the vestry 
in Park street church, between those gentlemen 


any Sabbath, any day of rest or of worship ; So 
that the Jews claim the day as belonging to the 
Mosaic dispensation, considering the original 
on of it, and its consecration by God him- 
Christian theolo- 


allusions to the Sabbath, while mention is made 
of offerings and sacrifices, is by any means an 


For we must remember what 


meagre fragments of history Genesis must con- 
tain, covering three fifths of the whole period 


portion of time from the creation to the com- 
pletion of the sacred books of the Old Testa- 


In the 16th chapter of Genesis there is a 
distinct and repeated recognition of the Sabbath, 


In the account of the gathering of man- 
na a double portion is mentioned as proved 
on the sixth day to avoid gathering it on the 


said ; tomorrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath.” 


Herald” the following observations which are 
aimed at those Protestants who havé taken up the 
weapons of warfare against the infallible church. 


preparatory to the farewell meeting. Some 
notes of the conference Which took place at this 


meeting, found their way to the « Christian 
Secretary” (published at Hartford, Ct.) and were 
transferred to the Watchman, The writer says: 
«] was highly gratified, and proceed to commu- 
nicate a few of the facts which this interview 
elicited, suppressing the names of those by 


whom they were given.” 
Unitarianism in Massachusetts owes its origin to 
the early connexion of the church with the State. 
f| None could vote or hold civil offices, but members 
of the church—the consequence was, that thousands 
urged their claims, and while experimental piety was 
regarded as an essential qualification for membership, 
multitudes were rejected : at length, those who had 
been baptized in infancy, demanded to be admitted 
- | so far as to enjoy the rights and privileges of freemen. 
This led to what was called the half way convenant, 
i. e. parents owning the covenant without becoming 
members in full communion, might have their child- 
ren bapiized. 

Here indeed are some facts, but what they 
have to do with the origin of Unitarianisim we 
can only divine, and may not perhaps divine 
‘ rightly. That compulsory commanion and test 
laws, as qualifications for office,in New England, 
should lead to resistance, that such bigotry 
should produce reaction and give rise in men of 
strong minds, to free inquiry and an independent 
exercise of their own understandings in religious 
and ecclesiastical matters, is what might be ex- 
pected ; and that this should result in a depar- 
ture from ‘Trinitarian and Calvinistic creeds 
might also be expected as one of the means by 
which good comes out of evil. 

After speaking of the introduction of the re- 
vival system, particularly in connexion with 
Whitefield, the facts concerning Unitarianism 
in Boston which came out at the meeting, are 
stated as follows: 


Though for a long while there were many minis- 
ters of the Congregational churches who secretly 
held the doctrine of Unitarianism, the first minister in 
Massachusetts who openly avowed it, was Dr Free- 
man, of Boston, Episcopal rector at the Stone Chapel 
—a proof that the liturgy and 39 articles are not an 
effectual safeguard of truth, or a barrier against error, 
and as an evidence of the recent developement of 
open Socinianism, it is worthy of remark that he is 
still living. Several others, who from their looseness 
of sentiment, and secular spirit, were prepared for it, 
soon followed. Many books and pamphlets on Soci- 
nianism were sent over from England to Harvard 
University. These were extensively loaned, and the 
error gained ground. 

The evangelical members of the churches contin- 
ued as long as they could in connexion with the 
others, and the ministers exchanged with each other, 
notwithstanding their diversity of opinion, but of late 
years, there has been a separation. The evangelical 
have colonized. There are now 13 Unitarian 
churches in Boston, and 9 orthodox Congregational. 


The person who stated these “facts” proba- 
bly was not aware, that Dr Freeman avowed 
his Unitarian belief before he was set apart as 
the minister of the society worshipping at King’s 
Chapel. His remarks upon the inefficiency of 
the liturgy and thirty-nine articles accord with 
our own views of the case. 

On the whole Drs Reid and Matheson must 
have gone home greatly enlightened concerning 
the growth of Unitarianism. They seem to 


have been totally blind to its origin, and never 
to have considered that it was the good seed 


sown at the beginning of the Christian dispen- 
sation, which, though it has been choked by 
tares, has never wholly failed to bring forth 
fruit. 





REV. MR MATHESON. 

This gentleman seems to have been delega- 
ted to inform his brethren in the faith on this 
side of the water, not only concerning every 
thing pertaining to the orthodox dissenters in 
England, but also of the whole condition of 
Unitarianism in that country, which he does up 
very summarily, and crowds the Unitarians with- 
in very narrow limits. The estimate he made 
would reduce them to 6000, as the maximum. 
He gave it as his opinion, that, though there 
are two hundred Unitarian Churchesin England, 
of which “one hundred and sixty-four were 
originally orthodox,” all the hearers in all the 
Congregations could be accommodated in from 
six to ten houses of worship as large as that at 
the Meredith Bridge N. H. where he was en- 
lightening the people on this subject. That 
building we understand holds about six hundred 
persons! It is stated in the N. H. Sentinel, 
“that the Rev. Mr Fairley, an English Clergy- 
man, lately estimated the number of Unitarian 
Churches in the Northwest Districts alone at 
206,” and that “the London Congregational 
Magazine gives 20,050 hearers to about one 
half of the Churches enumerated (107.”) A 
corrospondent of the Christian Register, on our 
first page, has communicated some valuable 
hints on this subject, which we hope will be 
followed out by statistical information, which 
will give us more definite views of the matter. 
We have no disposition to boast of the number 
of Unitarians here or elsewhere; they are far 
more numerous probably than our orthodox 
brethren apprehend, even 
their own congregations. 


in the midst. of 





a 


ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
Much has been published of late in the ortho- 
dox religious newspapers concerning the Roman 
Catholic Religion, its anti-christian horrors, and 
its proselyting spirit in the western States. We 
certainly unite in the prayers of all good Prot- 
estants that it may not spread in any part of 
our country; and it is not, till recently, that we 
have supposed that there was any occasion for 
fear upon the subject. Even now ie presume 
the alarm which is sounded, and which reach 
us from a distance, though not a false alarm, is 
much greater than the case demands. The 
rapid progress of the Catholic Religion is not we 
believe what the catholics clairn to have effected. 
The language is that of the orthodox Presby- 
terians of the West; those who are commonly 
called Calvinists,the natural inveterate enemies 
of the Catholics. We find in the «Catholic 


State, and the other before the P. B. K. society 
at Yale College, contain an earnest plea for the 
preeminence of the Bible as a text book, in all 
the gradations of education, 

Mr Grimke’s writings will be apt to disappoint 
one who looks for the results of the severe dis- 


the New York Catholic Diary, a few plain but pithy 
observations on the causes of the rapid progress of 
the Catholic Religiou in this country. Our Protest- 
ants would do well, seriously to ponder these reasons, 
and if they will continue to be alarmed at our in- 
crease—which is somewhat overrated—to explain to 
themselves and their readers how it is that the Cath- 
olic religion in this free country and in the nine- 
teenth century is able to thin the ranks of its adver- 


saries.— Catholic Herald. 


« This rapid progress is not effected by money, 
for, generally, the Catholics are poor; not by influ- 


cipline of the law. There is less of exactness 
in style and of logical continuity of thought, 


ence in the country, for the Catholic congregation is 
one of the least influential; not by a great number of 
ministers, for we have less than any other denomi- 
nation; not by indulging the-passions of the multitude, 
for we are blamed for our precepts of fasting, absti- 
nence, &c. &c., for the impediments of matrimony, 
for its insolubility, and for several other points which 
appear very hard to human frailty. It is not the 
efiect of ignorance, for the American people are not 
generally so; and a rapid progress, must suppose a 
general disposition to embrace our doctrine. It is 
_not for want of reading the Scriptures, for the con- 
verts are Americans brought up in different sects, 
and must have read the Scriptures from their child- 
hood. Itis not for want of warning, for in every 
Protestant sermon and in every Protestant paper 
there is nothing but the Papists! the Papists! 
and the Pe ie It is not the effect of partiality, 
there is a terrible prejudice amongst Protestants | .:.- ‘ ‘ : 
against us. What Ly then, be the cause of this civil union 7” the midst of party rage, and me 
RAPID PROGRESS?” all contending as a faithful soldier of the cross 
It is common for a church or sect to boast | for divine truth, is deeply to be deplored by the 
as far as possible of the number of its con- | Christian community. 
verts, and the language of the above extracts 


shows a good deal of complacency in the suc- 


than we should expect. Indeed he is discursive 
and sketchy, so to speak. He carries us with 
him for a time by his boldness and ardor, by 
‘casual and striking allusions and illustrations 
which he seizes apon; he dazzles us with the 
effulgent beams of learning, radiating from eve- 
ry direction ; but we rise unsatisfied ; feeling 
the want of that sober reasoning which leaves 
durable impressions and produces conviction. 
But the loss of a man of such talents, of one 
possessing a mind so active, enlisting so heartily 
in benevolent enterprises, fearlessly defending 


BOSTON SEMINARY. 


unlooked for. 


gion; but this is deceptive. 


professions of infallibility to- work upon. 
catholic, to claim infallibility. 
be hard to escape. 
and one which fully pursued presents arguments 
enough against it, whatever modifications it may 


have undergone in modern times, and particu- 


larly in this country. But we have seen pre- 


tensions in some cases in Presbyterian or Con- 


those of the Catholic. It may be one of the good 


ual between himself and his God. 





THOMAS SMITH GRIMKE. 
The account of the decease of this distin- 


guished man was received in this city last week. 
We had no personal acquaintance with him; 
but we knew something of him from his words 
and deeds; and judging him by these we regarded 
the term. He was we are told an Episcopalian; 
but like most men of enlarged minds he was no 
slave to outward things, and never gave to party 
what was meant for mankind. Mr Grimke was 
educated at Yale College, from which he is said 
to have come out with great~honor. By pro- 
fession he was a lawyer, and, as we understand, 
he attained a high rank in that profession in 
Charleston S. C. But he moved in a wider 
sphere than that of mere professional occupation; 


he was forward in promoting the great objects 


the moral and religious state of society. The 
first publication of Mr Grimke which we recol- 
lect to have read, was upon Sunday Schools— 
an “ Address at the Celebration of the Sunday 
School Jubilee, on the fiftieth year from the 
Institution of Sunday Schools, by Robert Raikes, 
delivered at Charleston, 1831.” Itcontains be- 
sides an ardent plea for Sunday schools, a well 
deserved commemoration of Raikes, who, though 
not in fact the founder of Sunday schonls, ob- 
tained that credit, by reason of the extension 
which he gave them through personal efforts, 
and the devotion of his time to their advance- 
ment, without recompense. 

The last work of Mr Grimke which we have 
read, and probably the last published, is also 
upon Sunday schools ;—entitled—“Address on 
the Power and Value of the Sunday School 
System of evangelizing Heathen, and recon- 
structing Christian communitys &c.—delivered 
in the Lutheran Church, Charleston, March 17th 
1834.” This-is a production somewhat peculiar. 
The first third part is a sort of fabulous abstrac- 
tion, or a story founded in fact and colored by 
vivid touches of imagination. An island is sup- 
posed in the midst of the Ocean, visited succes- 
sively by the merchant ship, the discovery ship, 
and the man of war, and at length by the mis- 
sionary ship, whose messengers of glad tidings 
soon tell the astonished heathen islanders the 
whole tale of God’s dispensations to mankind, 
as contained in the everlasting records of truth. 
He then proceeds with much power to speak of 
the effects of Sunday schools upon the social, 
civil and political condition of society—upon 
literature and education—and upon religion ; 
ever regarding the Bible as the fountain of ail 
good learning, and complaining that it has been 
so generally banished from our schools. 

In 1831 three Addresses of Mr Grimke de- 
lived on different occasions, were printed at 
New Haven with this general title. “ Reflec- 
tions on the character and objects of all science 
and literature, and on the relative excellence 
and value of religious and secular education, 
and of sacred and classical literature ” &c: Two 





IncREAsE or Roman CATHOLICS.—We ona’ 








and several ministers of Boston and the vicinity 


from a late Number of our respected contemporary - 


cess of the work of proselyting,—a success 
which a few years ago was doubtless wholly 


The writer in the New York Diary, under- 
takes to show what are not the means which 
have effected the spread of the Catholic reli- 
The catholic mis- 
sionaries have enough of that kind of influence 
which they disclaim to produce their share of 
conversions to their Church; and whatever they 
may say about the intelligence of the people 
among whom they are operating, there are 
doubtless materials enough for superstition and 
No 
other church dares, in controversy with the 
They would 
thereby be caught in a trap from which it would 
Hence the opponents of 
the Catholics dwell especially upon the abuses 
of the Romish Church; a fruitful theme indeed, 


gregational churches which fall little short of 


fruits of this controversy, that Protestants will 
come to a true understanding of the ground on 
which as Christians they stand—that all eccle- 
siastical authority and usages are matters of 
conventional arrangement, and that true religion, 
the religion of the heart as well as the under- 
standing, is a matter in regard to every individ- 


him as a Christian in all the comprehension of 


embraced in bevenolent institutions for raising | 


On our next page will be found the plan of a 
School fora liberal and thorough course of study, 
in various branches; such a school as has 
been much talked about for some time past. 
We see no objections to the outline which is 
presented to the public, but much to commend 
It has been hinted that such a seminary 
might prove injurious to Harvard University, by 
affording a substitute for the advantages there 
enjoyed; but we do not so regard it. On the 


contrary, we look upon all the successful exer- 


in it. 


tions made to raise the standard of education, 
and to ensure thorough instruction, as tending 
at the same time to elevate the character of the 
University, which is ever to be supposed to be 
in advance of the minor institutions with which 
it is surrounded, and to partake in some degree 
of the benefits of them. It must thus be enabled 
more fully to carry out the great designs con- 
templated in its various departments of study, 
and to assume more thoroughly the character of 
a University. 

Should the school go into operation, a large 
portion of the pupils would doubtless finish their 
education there, so far as education is ever fin- 
ished in a school. ‘That portion would consist 
the learned professions; such as now pursue 
their studies under those instructers who can 
best promote their particular objects; such as 
have no wish for a college education, 

One of the prominent objects of the proposed 
school, it should seem, is, to unite the advantages 
of thorough mental discipline, with those of do- 
Many parents, in such a 
wealthy city as Boston, can well afford to pay 


end will mot he 


obliged to send their sons to the University at 
& premature age, merely because they know not 
what else can be done. 


mestic supervision. 





the tuition which ie propoecd, 


At such an age, the 
bent of their minds can be more easily discover- 
ed in the school room, by discerning teachers, 
than in the short seasons spent in the lecture 
room mingled with those of much maturer years 
and riper judgment ; and should they enter the 
University they will know better than very ma- 
ny now do how to appreciate and improve its 
extensive and increasing advantages. 

The gentlemen who propose to engage in 
the instruction of the seminary, so far as their 
names have been made public, are entitled to 
full confideace ; indeed they are so well known, 
that it is unnecessary to speak of their merits ; 
and those who know better than we do the wants 
of this growing city in respect to education, (if 
we can speak of wants where such bountiful 
provision is made) will doubtless see that a plan 
so well devised, if needed, shall be carried into 
effect. 


MAINE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


Some of the circumstances attending this 
Convention, held at Augusta, have been dif- 
ferently represented in different papers. The 
deliberations and results, however, appear to 
have been harmonious on the part of those who 
assembled for the grave purpose of considering 
the evils of Slavery. A society was constituted 
in conformity with the leading principles of 
Anti-Slavery Societies ; namely, “By moral and 
religious means, and by no other, to secure the 
immediate and entire emancipation” of slaves 
in the United States, and to “encourage and 
promote the intellectual, moral and religious 
improvement of the free people of color.” 

It seems that Mr Thompson, an English 
gentleman, who, either as an agent or otherwise, 
takes a deep interest in the cause, and has been 
represented as an able advocate of it,was present 
at Augusta, and engaged inthe debates. Some 
remarks upon him in the “4ge,” of not a very 
courtly character, excited his displeasure, and 
led him probably to more fredom of remark upon 
local matters than was consistent with that 
better part of valor—discretion. An amusing 
and probably an exaggerated account is given 
of his speech and mode of retaliation in the 
Kennebeck Journal). 

We are much disposed to doubt the wisdom 
of enlisting itinerate foreigners in this cause. 
It cannot be concealed that it is at present an 
exciting subject, and imperfectly understood. 
An Englishman does not know héw to meet 
American prejudices upon questions about Sla- 
very; and if the catise of Anti-Slavery is ever 
to pfosper, it must pass into hands strong in- 
deed, but which know how to grapple with 
error anu prejudice skilfully, and not into hands 
which waste their.strength by random assaults 
against either real or imaginary foes, or which 
conterid as if beating the air, 





of ‘those addresses, one delivered in his own 


of such as do not look forward to the study of 


—— 


MOURNING APPAREL 

We have. taken the following remarks 
the Christian Palludium. 
in that paper, to the “ Philadelphia 1; ist.” 
a journal which we have not ve =p gh 
fully approve the remarks. The subject is one 
which has at different times excited public at- 
tention, and there have been individuals who 
were independent enough to disregard the gene- 
ral usage in times of affliction, and to derive tfieir 
consolation from the true sources, without al- 
tracting public sympathy by garments of mourn- 
ing. “The outward indications of grief in differ- 
ent nations and ages have been various; but the 
vestments of mourning, differing in form and of 
almost every hue, depending nought upon the 
nature of things, and marked by fashion or 
caprice, have been the prevailing signs of afflic- 
tion. But we have no respect for such customs, 
and could wish to see them done away, whether 
regarded as a matter of convenience and econo- 
my, or of sentiment and feeling, We pass to the 
extract: 





from 





But now he is dead, wherefore should I fast ?-— 
Can I bring him back again? . 

These remarks against mourning apparel are ad- 
mitted with the sincerest kindness towards the afflict. 
ed. These trappings of grief, seem indifferent and 
childish, where there is real grief; and where there 
is not, they are mockery. The principal objection: 
against the custom of wearing mourning appare 
are, that it is useless, inconvenient and expensive, 

For what use does it serve? To remind me that 
I am in affliction? I don’t wish to be so pointed out 
Shall the sable garb be adopted then, because it is 
grateful to my feelings—because it is a kind of solace 
tome? [can gain no consolation from it. 

But if the custom is useless, tts inconvenience 
forms a still greater objection. It is inconvenient. 
because it throws the care of purchasing and making 
clothes, upon a family, at the very moment when, or 
every account it most needs seclusion and quietnes: 
—when worn out with care, and watching, and sor- 
row, it needs retirement and relief. There is a 
shocking unseemliness, I had almost said a sacrilege 
in turning the house of death into a shop for the dress 
maker! Who that has ever witnessed what is passing 
on one of these occasions—whe that has seen the 
broken hearted victims of affliction brought forth tc 
be dressed up as pageants, and harrassed with inqui- 
ries about mourning gowns and bonnets, or heard in- 
termingled with their sighs and tears, paltry and 
vain discussions about the adjustment of mourning 
caps and ribbons—who, I say, has not felt that all this 
is inconvenient, ill-timed and unbecoming, beyond 
what any force of language can express. 

But the greatest objeetion after all, to the use oi 
mourning apparel, is the expense. That the expense 
presses heavily upon the poor, is a matter very well 
known, and I believe, very generally regretted. 
But this is not all; it presses heavily upon the com- 
munity. None but the opulent in fact, can afford it. 
There are few families in the country, with whom 
_ the expense of mourning apparel, does not form z 
| burdensome addition to the bills of the merchants. 
| Besides, this is the most expensive kind of apparel ; 
| and there is always, on these occasion, from haste and 
| the natural improvidence of an afflicted mind about 
| worldly things, a great deal of extravagance and 
| waste. And more than all, this expense comes at a 
| time when, of all times, it can be least easily borne. 
| It comes in addition to all the expenses of sickness 
the paying of attendants and the charges of the phy. 
| sician. It comes, perhaps, at the very moment wher 
| the main support and reliance of a family is taker 
_away. When the husband, the father, the provider 
is cut off—when he has parted with the world, with 
no feeling of distress so deep, as that he was to leave 
| destitute, those who were dearer to him than life— 

then it is that the desolate and deprived, under: 
| false notion of showing respect to him, are obliged 
| by the custom of society, to abridge the already nar 
| row means on which they have to rely. How many 

are the cases in which a considerable portion, am 

even the whole of what remains for the widow anc 
| the fatherless, is expended, not in providing fa 
| their wants, but in merely arraying them for thei: 
desolate condition. 
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The foregoing observations upon mourning 
apparel are from a tract published at New Bed. 
ford by Mr Dewey 9 or 10 years since,—as we 
found after our editorial remarks were in type 

The observations which we have quoted are 
in part applicable to all persons; and those 
which relate to expense are conclusive, as i 
respects the poor. But it is in yain to urge 
motives upon the poor in this case, if they are 
not countenanced by the example of others 
They will not, and they cannot be expected to 
fall behind their neighbors in bearing that kin¢ 
of testimony of love and respect to their de. 
parted friends which fashion has sanctioned 
We see proofs of this every day. And we 
have known of cases in which whet was boun 
tifully bestowed in charity for the relief of : 
suffering family, in the last illness of the hus. 
band and father,was immediately exhausted at his 
decease in decorating the survivors with costly 
apparel, in servile compliance with a custom 
which has‘nothing to recommend it but long con. 
tinued usage, 





We have no doubt there are more persons 
who think as we do upon this subject, than is 
commonly supposed; and we do not despair of 
the ultimate correction of the evil of which we 
have spoken—an evil much greater than would 
be conceived of by those whose attention has 
never been called to it, 





RAMMOHUN ROY. 

On our last page we have printed the pro- 
ceedings at Calcutta in honor of the memory 
of Rammohun Roy, that remarkable Hindoe, 
who became more known in Evpe and America 
than any other of his countrymen has ever been. 
—W hether we regard him as 2 full convert to 
Christianity, considered 28 a divine dispensation 
of grace and truth,—or suppose him to have 
fallen short of this, it is impossible to withhold 
our reverence from him as a man who, by the 
yast strength of his mind, burst the fetters of 
cruel, but revered superstitions, which bound 





him in common with his cotintrymen, and seized 
upon thé moral code of the Messiah as the purest, 
and most sublime that ever existed, 

There is an allusion to sore charge against 
this noble Hindoo, which, if we have ever heard 
it, We catinot now fecal; It seems that it was 
an attempt, on malicious or mistaken grounds, 
to injure him through a prosecution of some kind 
against his son; but that both were fully acquit- 
ted, not only by the legal tribunals, but by the 
unhesitating decision of public opinion. 

To us there 1s something delightful in listening 
to the praises of the moral elevation, the disin- 
terested benevolence, and religious sentiment 
and feeling of a great man of another hemisphere, 
who stands otit as it were single and alone, 
even if, in regard to his faith, “he followed not 
us.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoir of Rev. S. Osgood Wright, late Mis- 
sionary to Liberia. By B. B. Thatcher. Bos- 
ton: Light & Horton. 


Mr Wright belonged to the Metho * 
tion; but was no bigot to any creed, and his ohare 
ter abounded With those virtues and graces which all 
Christians must love and venerate. He was cut of! 
at too early an age to have accomplished much, but 
he had lived long enough to give the highest 
of future uséfulness, and to cause his untimely death 
to be mourned as a serious loss to the interests of civ- 
ilizatién and Christianity- spent 

The Memoir is written with feeling and simplicity, 
and @é6ntatns large extracts from Mr Wright's jour- 
nals and diaries, in which are given vivid pictures of 
es of mind and feeling which he went 
The struggles 











dist denomina- 


promise 


the various stat 
through in his religious course, 
through which he passed from a sinful to a righteous | 
lite, are described with much foree and eloquence. 
The book is one which all denominations of Christians | 
may read with profit and pleasure.—[ Communicated. 


The North American Arithmetic. Part 3d. 
By Frederic Emerson. Boston: Russell, Odi- 
orne & Metcalf. 


The First and Second Parts of 
Arithmetic are well known, highly approved and ve- | 
ry extensively used. 

The Third Part now published contains a brief el- | 
ementary Arithmetic; but the main design of it is by 
uniting pure and mercantile arithmetic to prepare the 
learner for entering upon a full course of mathemat- | 





Mr Emerson's 


ical study, or for engaging in mercantile business. | 
Thus, for example, concerning Foreign Exchange, | 
besides the general principles on the subject, the au- | 
thor presents the mode in which accounts are kept in | 
different countries, and where a change has taken | 





place within no very remote period he gives both the | 
old and new method. 

The work is valuable on a similar account for the 
full view given of foreign coins, weights and meas- 
ures, 

The work appears to have been prepared with 
great attention, by one who is known to be compe- | 
tent to the work, one who knows from practical ex- 


proceed in order thoroughly to eompass the study. | 


The American Almanac and Repository of | 
useful Knowledge for the year 1835. Boston: | 
Charles Bowen. 

This is the sixth volume of this highly valuable | 
periodical. And we are sure that no one who is ac- | 
quainted with what the editor has heretofore done in 
amassing great stores of facts respecting governments | 
—social, economical, literary and religious institu- | 
tions—eduecation in all its gradations with its legal 
provisions—and various other things which need not | 
be precisely classed, can be willing to do without | 


this annual visiter. 
In thé present volume Banks and the Periodical | 


Press have been the particular objects of the author’s | 
attention, but not to the neglect of all requisite infor- 


mation concerning the genera! and state governments | 
&e. 
The astronomical department has agaia been pre- 


pared by Mr Paine, and we have no wish to see that 
er the miscellaneous department fall into different | 
hands. 





ECCLESIASTICAL. 
INsTALLATION.—On Tuesday last the Rev. Ho- | 
sea Hildreth was installed as Pastor of the First Con- | 
gregational church and society in Westborough. The 
exercises on this occasion were introduced with pray- | 
er and selections from the scripture by the Rev. A. 
Hill of Worcester; the sermon was preached by Rev. 
Dr Lowell, from Isaiah xlix. 4; the consecrating | 
prayer was offered by Rev. Dr Bancroft; the charge 
and the address to the people by Rev. Dr Parkman; | 
the right-hand of fellowship by Rev. Mr Allen of | 
Northborough; and the concluding prayer by Rev. 
Mr Johnson of Grafton. 

The day, being the 28th October, was selected for | 
the occasion as being the one hundred and tenth an- 
niversary of the ordination of the fist minister of 
Westborough, the Rev. Ebenezer Parkman. He 
went thither from the New North Church in Boston, | 
ot which he was a member, in the earliest infancy of | 
that settlement, then called Chauncy Village, and | 
was a faithful and devoted minister there for nearly | 
sixty years. 

We rejoice in the good prospects opened to that 
ancient church by the settlement among them of an 
experienced Pastor. Mr Hildreth will continue in 
part his services as Agent of the Massachusetts Tem- 
perance Society ; and we hope that by his united la- 
bers he may continue to advance a cause of vital iu- 
terest to the whole community, while he is contri- 
buting to the spiritual growth and prosperity of a re- 


ligious society. 

DepicatTion.—On Wednesday last the Church 
erected by the Congregational Society under the 
pasteral care ef the Rev. Artemas B. Muzzey, in 
Cambridgeport was dedicated as a House of Worship. 
The Intreductery Prayer was offered and selections 
f-om Scripture read by the Rev. Mr Newell, late 
Pastor of the Seciety; The Dedicatory prayer, by 
the Rev Mr Francis; Sermon, by the Rev. Mr Muz- 
zey, the Pastor of the Society; Concluding Prayer, 
by Rev. Mr Ripley, of Beston. 


InstTaLLep at Portland, on the 15th inst. as Pastor 
of the Second Congregational Church, Rev. Joseph 
Vaill, late of Brimfield, Mass. Invocation by Mr Kel- 
logg of Pertand, lutroductory Prayer, by Mr Merrill 
of Cape Efizabeth ; Sermon by Prof. Emerson of the 
Theological Seminary, Andover Installing Prayer, 
by Rev. Prof. Bond, of the Theological Seminary, 
Bangor, Charge by Mr Johnson of Saco; Right 
Hand of Fellowship by Mr Dwight of Portland; 
Address to tho People by Mr Hobart of North Yar- 
mouth; Concluding Prayer by Mr Nettleson. 





DEDICATION AND OgpinatTion“.—On Thursday 
23d inst. the new and beautiful meeting house be- 
iongivg 4o the third chureh amd suciety in Beverly, 
was dedicated, and Mr Joseph Abbott was ordained 
as Pastor. Sermon by Prof. Emerson, of. the Theo- 
dogical Seminary, Andover. 

ORDINATION SERVICES. 

Mr Eprror—I read with satisfaction the remarks 
of Your currespondentio the Register of last week, 
upen Ordinatic u services. Fer it has also been my 
fot to be often Present at thenmr, and sometimee 1 have 
telt the —— difficulty of which the justly complains. 

It is an evil, net to be lamented merely but to be 
remedied, if serwices in their nature - 
and generally so well conducted, shoyta lose any 
part af their interest or value by an wnreasonable 
length. Where en audience are much engaged, it is 
true, they do not count minutes; and they are not to 
be mirded whe would sacrifice an eloquent discourse 
an able argument, an instructive charge, or 2 heart- 
breathed prayer, to a weak and childish impatience 
of length. Such hearers, who grew sleepy and wea- 
ry like children, had better stay at home. Preach- 
ing, or what deserves the name, will do them little 
802 bp po bounds to this as to all thiogs 

uman, tor Ufe itself it but of narrow timi 
etiam aga rrow limits; and an 

sermen,that is preceded by much and must 
be followed by more, oughtin no case to exceed an 
hour. That preacher is wise, and shows his graci 
regard for oth i j foe 

g ers, who satisfies himself and bis hear- 
ers with forty-five or fifty minut 


interesting, 





es; and I searcely 








know how to forgive one who goes greatly beyond 
it. . 

Your correspondent complains of the length of in- 
troductory prayers, and the occasional want of direct- 
ness, appropriateness and brevity in the selection of 
the scriptures. Assuredly this is an evil, for it dis- 
courages the hearers at first,and begets the impatient 
thought, “if such be the beginnings, when shall the 
end of these things be?” But happily, Mr Editor, 
there is no evil of easier remedy;—would that other 
earthly evils were equally so—and I have heard in- 
troductory prayers so comprehensive and appropriate, 
with lessons from scripture, chosen and connected 
with such felicity, read with such expressiveness, 
and stil] so few in number, that both together have 
not exceeded cight or ten minutes, and have proved 
a most welcome and edifying introduction to the ser- 
vices; giving, if ] may so speak, a gracious influence 
and acceptance to all the rest. 

I might proceed to speak of some other parts be- 
longing to our ordination services. But your corres- 
pondent of last week promises some further remarks 
of his own; and lest I fall into the same sin of which 
he complains, encroaching on the thoughts of others, 
and stealing away their property in the patience of 
their hearers, I bid you for the present an affection- 
ate farewell. Yours, 

A Lover or OrnDINATIONS. 








OBITUARY. 








The recent death of John Watson Davis Esq. calls 
for a delineation of some of the qualities which mark- 
ed his estimable character. When a boy, under the 
instruction of the Rev. Dr Gardiner, of Boston, he 
acquired un accurate knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek languages, preparatory to his entering College, 
and at the age of fourteen he was admitted to the 
Freshman class in Harvard University, and was 
graduated in 1810. After leaving College he spent 
the usual time in a respectable counting house, with 
a view to mercantile pursuits, but the discouraging 
aspect of the times in the last war induced him to 
ehange his purpose; and he commenced the study of 
the law. While engaged in his legal studies, he was 
appointed Clerk of the court of the United States for 
the Massachusetts District, and the duties of this 
office he continued to performn with great fidelity and 
ability, for upwards of sixteen years, when his health 
at last began to be impaired by a disease, which in 
its gradual progress at last terminated his existence. 

The intellectual faculties of Mr Davis were of no 
ordinary character. His perceptions were quick 
and accurate; his judgment sound and discriminating; 
his memory strong and retentive. He had acquired 
much valuable knowledge, which he carefully im- 
proved, although restrained by a native modesty from 
making a display of his attainments. It was owing 
to this that he was less known than many of much 
inferior endowments. He never sought public dis- 
tinction or applause ; but, aiming at a conscientious 
discharge of duty, he maintained the right of exer- 
cising his own opinions of men and things, without 
infringing upon the rights of others. In him, it may 
truly be said, the moral qualities which most dignify 
our nature, shone with uncommon lustre. —Pure and 
honorable in his motives, honest and upright in his 
dealings and intercourse with men, he had a benevo- 
lence and sympathy which made him take a lively 
interest in the welfare of those around him. No man 
was more sincere in his attachments, or would make 
greater sacrifices to relieve a friend in distress and to 
assist the unfortunate. His acts of charity and be- 
nevolence were’ frequent, and, like the rest of his 
virtues, unpretending. He was polite in his man- 
ners, for a delicate sensibility to the feeling of others 
prevented him from ever yiving offence. Never 
was a person more free from envy; and ill-will 
seemed not to belong to his nature. His was the 
rare praise of always acting from a sense of duty in 
all the tender and intimate relations of life, and of 
never neglecting to cherish a silent and unostenta- 
tious good will towards his fellow men. 
only to be known to be esteemed and beloved, and 


by bedew Dinae KEs Bans t= eB eee 
bua *o. welted The writer of this was long and 


intimately acquainted with him, and feels a melan- 
choly pleasure in drawing this short sketch of his la- 
mented friend.— Daily Advertiser. 





INTELLIGENCE, 


DOMESTIC. 

At the Circuit Court of the United States now in 
session in Boston, Andrew Dunlap, Esq. the District 
Attorney submitted a motion that the Court and its 
officers wear crape on the left arm during the pres- 
ent term of the court, as a testimony of respect and 
regard for the memory of John W. Davis, Esq. de- 
ceased, and late a Clerk of the Courts of the U. S. 
for this District. His Honor Judge Story, after 
making some remarks upon the fidelity and ability 
with which the deceased for many years had dis- 
charged the duties of the office, aeceded to the mo- 
tion and directed the same to be recorded.— Daily 
Advertiser. 


Pure and Abundant Water.—A report we hear, 
has been prepared by Loammi Baldwin, Civil En- 
gineer, upon the subject of supplying this city with 
abundance of pure water. He proposes to take his 
supply from the Framingham and Natic Ponds which 
will afford over 5 millions of gallons per day. The 
height of these sources above tide water, we have 
not heard distinctly stated, but we believe they are 
not far from 140 feet elevation. This is as high as 
the summit of Mount Vernon. The report which is 
of some length, contains a great variety of facts and 
is accompanied by a plan of an aqueduct which it is 
calculated will extend about 21 miles, to this city— 
and will probably cost including all expenses not far 
from one million of dollars.—Evening Gazette. 


Sailors in Distress.—Six sailors,—4 English, 1 
Scotch and 1 Italian were brought to this place last 
week,whose unfortunate situation excited the sympa- 
thy of our citizens, and wherever their misfortunes 
were known, received assistance. They sailed from 
Liverpool early in September, with 12 others, in a 
British ship, bound to Québec. When about 8 days 
out, their vessel sprung aleak, and notwithstanding 
the pumps Were kept in motion night and day, the 
water daily increased upon them. In this situation 
they continued for ten days, when exhausted and 
worn out with fatigue, and with 6 feet water in the 
ship, they were about to give over further exertions 
to save themselves or their ship. At this period a 
vessel hove in sight, which proved to be the bark 
Prudent, Moriarty, master, bound to this port: Capt. 
Moriarty took from the wreck the officers and crew, 
1S in number, but was unable to save any thing with 
them except the Clothes they had on. Capt. M. was 
obliged to put his own crew and his worn out ship 
mates whom he had rescued from a watery grave 
upon short allowance. It was not long, however, 
before he fell in with a Liverpool packet which took 
the officers and part of the shipwrecked crew—and 
not many days after, a vessel Lound to Pictou took 
all but six of the remainder, These six unfortunate 
sons of the ocean were brought to this place. Here 
they were in a strange land without food or shelter 
and without the means of obtaining them. There 
being no British Consul here, they were wholly dé- 
pendent upon the charities of the people: But they 
found friends, and never was kindness médre grate- 
fully received. They were sober, intelligent and 
well educated. They presented an {interesting spec- 
tacle to the philanthropist, to him who éan feel for 
others’ woes;and who hasa heart to relieve the 
wants of a distressed fellow being.—Fall River 
Monitor. 


The Hermitage Burnt.—Y esterday evening about 
four o’clock, the roéf of the Hermitage was discov- 
ered to be on fire and at all attempts to arrest the 
progress of the flames proved unavailing. The entire 
edifice with the exception of the room attached to 
the northern end, ahd used as a dining room, was in 
a few hours consumed. The valuable furniture 
‘n the lower story was fortunately saved; though 
‘ouch broken and otherwise injured in getting it out. 
“hat in the second story was, we understand, chiefly 
destroyed. The fire is supposed to have communi- 
eng - the roof by the falling of a spark from one of 
breese ft) and there being at the time a light 
»reeze from the North West, the progress of the 
was proportionably rapid. The numerous 
and valuable private apers of the President were 
probably all preserve —Nashville Rep. Oct. 14. 


Gaming.—At a late term of the Cireuit court, it 
Fayette county, Ky. the Grand Jury were charged 











by the Judge to enforce the laws on the subject of 
vaming. They proceeded to summon witnesses be- 
fore them, one of whom was the Mayor of Lexing- 
ton. The Judge subsequently intimated to the 
Grand Jury, that the prosecution of the inquiry rest- 
ed on their discretion, and was not obligatory, upon 
which the jury resolved that they could not effectu- 
ally prosecute their inquires, if, as they nnderstood 
the Court to intimate, Witnesses were not to be com- 
pelled to give testimony before them. The Judge 
explained and the witnesses who were summoned, 
refusing to answer, were fined and imprisoned for a 
contempt of Court. The Grand Jury subsequently 
presented a communication to the Court, charging it 
with delinquency in the discharge of its duty. This 
was alleged by the Judge to bea contempt, and 
seven of the Grand Jurors, who refused to declare on 
oath, that they had no intention to censure the Court, 
were fined $40 each, and imprisoned for the space of | 
twenty-four hours. 





Emigration.—We hail with pleasure the nume- 
rous emigrants and adventurers who are daily enter- 
ing our territory. Steamboats and vessels, which | 
arrive of late, are crowded with emigrants, and our 
public houses are filled to overflowing. Every thing | 
which can possibly be converted into a vehicle of | 
conveyance is brought into requisition for the use of | 
the hasty traveller, and the roads, in every direction, 
crowded withzteams, carriages, Ke. present an ani- 
mated and pleasing spectacle.— Detroit Journal. 


Fire at Rhinebeck.—The storehouses on the 
wharf at Rhinebeck, N. Y. took tire on Thursday 
evening, just after the steamboat Hudson had stop- 
ped, and as it is supposed by sparks from her chim- 
ney. The entire range of storehouses was destroyed, 
together with 10,000 bushels of grain, and a great | 
quantity of merchandize of various kinds. ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Great Fire at Rochester.—About 5 o'clock, on 
the afternoon of the 20th inst. a fire broke out in the 
store of E. F. & A. G. Smith, (extensive grocers,) 
and is still burning (8. P. M.) The loss in this one 
store will be $30 to $50,000. Insurance 14,000. 
N.Y. Jour. Com. 


The Worcester Antiquarian Society.—We learn 
that at the annual meeting of this Society, held at 
Worcester on the 23d instant, its affairs appeared in 
the most prosperous condition. Besides the splendid 
and commedious Hall appropriated to its use, and its 
collections of books and manuscripts already large 
and rapidly growing, it has a productive fund of be- 
tween twenty-two and twenty-three thousand dol- 
lars. This institution does great honor to the memory 
of jits principal founder, the late Mr Thomas, and to 
its present active conductors. As a repository of | 
Amercan history it ranks among the most valuable | 
in the country.— Daily Advocate. 





FOREIGN. 

Yesterday, this city was visited by one of those 
remarkable obscurities, which have occasionally 
been recorded in the annals of the province. ‘Towards 
two o’clock, the sky became tinged of an orange 
color, which from time to time changed to a dark | 
green, and gradually increased in density till about | 
three o'clock, when the darkness was so complete, 
that houses and shops were lit up as at night. A | 
wind sprung up from the northwestward and about 
five, dissipated the obscurity, after a slight shower of 
rain. The water, which fell, was of a dark inky 
color, tasting and smelling much of smoke, and de- | 
positing, when allowed to settle, a black ashy pow- 
der. Towards six o'clock, the skies were as clear as 
they usually are at that hour of the day. The wind 
during the great portion of the day, was warm, and 
the thermometer stood at 65. 

This strange appearance which to many minds por- | 


| tended a severe storm, was no doubt occasioned by 


He needed | 


} 


{ 


some extensive fires in the woods to the northwest 
of this.—.Vontreal Gaz. Oct. | 

From Barbadoes.—By the arrival of the Edward 
at Alexandria, (D. C.) from Barbadoes, we are in 
possession of a file of the Barbadian to the first of 
October, inclusive. 

The papers are generally barren of incident. As 
usual, the principal topic relates to the act of eman- 
cipation and its consequences. In Barbadoes all was 
quiet upon the surface,although the blacks manifested 
a reluctant obedience to the law. 

__ A serious state of things existed jn Pesreciuscd | 
to work, and great apprehension was entertained. 
Gov. Smyth, however, addressed them, and by con- | 
ciliation and threats, procured a tamporary obedience. 


| Fhe Guiana Chronicle, however, of the 29th of Au- 
| gust, states that the negroes are obstinately deter- 


mined to resist the law to the last, and that nothing 


| but fear restrains them from open and active violence. 





The planters there live in a state of constant and in- | 
creasing expectation of disturbance. In Demarara, | 
too, the Barbadian, of the 27th, expresses increased | 
apprehension of coming trouble. 


Hurricane in Dominica.—At about six oclock, on | 
the evening of Saturday, the 20th of September, the 
rain commenced pouring down in heavy showers, 
accompanied by high winds until 11, when the rain 
subsided, and the wind increased. About midnight, 
a dead calm ensued,—but it seems to have ceased 
only to receive fresh vigor. In about a quarter of an 
hour after, the wind raged in every direction, and 
before 1, the work of devastation was completed. 
The lofty cocoa nut trees, the strongest on the Island, 
* tossed to and fro like the withe’ snapped in two, or 
were raised, with a terrific noise from the earth. 
The smaller houses in town were prostrated. Every | 
building on the garrison was greatly injured or total- 
ly demolished. The spacious hospital was partly un- 
roofed, and the barrack master’s and adjutant offices 
entirely destroyed. The Government House, Com- 
missariat, Custom House, Market House, Jail, Court 
House and Protestant Church, and indeed almost 
every other house in the town had suffered most 
severely from the hurricane. The mercantile houses 
of Messrs Thomas Laing & Co., and Thomas W. 
Doyle, had experienced very heavy losses. 

Not fewer than an hundred lives are said to have 
been lost—many of whom were buried under a mass 
of ruins. The plantations are said to exhibit but one 
expansive field of waste and desolation. Details of 
destruction are given of houses,trees, crops, and stock, 
that are truly appalling. Four sloops lying in the 
harbor at the time of the gale, were lost, and an 
American schooner, laden, with lumber, was driven 
ashore at Grand Bay, without any person on board, 
and it was supposed that all hands must have perished 
before she reached the shore. 

It was in contemplation to declare the port free for 
the introduction of necessary articles from abroad. 
In the house of Assembly of Barbadoes, on the Ist of 
October, it was voted to appropriate the sum of seven 
hundred and fifty pounds toward the relief of the suf- 
ferers. ‘The inhabitants of Bridgetown had also held 
a meeting and passed resolutions expressive of con- 
dolence, and to institute a general subscription to al- 
leviate the distress which the hurricane had occa- 
sioned.—.V. ¥. Com. Adv. 


PLAN OF THE BOSTON SEMINARY. 

The plan of a new litera.y institution, to be estab- 
lished in Boston, has been suggested by a number of 
parents and friends of education, who have felt the 
importance of being able to procure for their sons 
a more complete course of instruction than they can 
now find for them without sending them from home. 

The establishment of such an institution in Boston 
seems desirable, not only for the inhabitants, but 
also for parents not residing in the city, as they can 
easily, in so large a place, find suitable families, in 
which their sons may continue to experience all the 
blessings, encouragements, and restraints of domestic 
life, while they enjoy the advantages of a liberal 
education. This opportunity of uniting the benefits 
of domestic and public education supersedes, in a 
great measure, the artificial system of discipline, 
which a more isolated institution requires. Besides 
this general advantage belonging toa large town, 
there are many social, literary, and moral influences, 
which must prove beneficial to a seminary of learning 
established in Boston. 

It isa leading object of the Boston Seminary to 
give a liberal education to young men who are not 
destined to the professions and who do not desire 
instruction in the aiicient languages. It is indeed 
intended to furnish thorough instruction in these 
languages to all who desire it; but, at the same time, 
the institution will afford as great advantages to those 
pupils who prefer other studies, as if it were estab- 
lished for their benefit alone, 

The Seminary will afford sufficient means of in- 
struction in all the important branches of a general, 
classical, and practical education. i 

The principal branches to be taught in the Boston 
Seminary are— 

. Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, including 
Mechanics, canrarg f and Natural Philosophy. 

The Ancient and Modern Languages and Litera- 
ture, viz. Greek and Latin, German, French, Spanish, 
and Italian. 





History aid Geography. 


Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

The Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

Composition and Elocution. 

Penmanship and Book-keeping. 

Drawing, 

The departments of learning will be multiplied in 
proportion to the number of pupils and the various 
pursuits for which they may wish te qualify them- 
selves. 

1 here will be found principal Teachers in whom 
Oe he re of the Seminary will be vested, 
+ nag eh whe Re ncineréd and Moral Philosophy, 
iho Pabinaunal rg em and Natural Philosophy, 
0 Teaches a nglish Literature and Composition, 

> ener of the Ancient Languages. 
en Dorer 5A... four principal departments such 

8: ‘hers will be employed as the number 
of scholars may require. 

To the more advanced classes, Lectures on Natural 
History (including Geology and Mineralogy, Botany, 
and Zoology), Chemistry, Technology, an@ the 
Principles and History of Commerce, will be delivered 
by competent teachers. 

The Modern Languages will be taught by natives 
of the countries where they are spoken. 

Writing and Book-keeping as well as Mathematical 
and Ornamental Drawing will be taught by competent 
instructers, 

The Students, with the consent of their parents or 
guardians, will have a right to choose what bratiches 
of study they will pursue; but full and steady 
employment will be given them in the studies they 
may select. 

They will be carried on in these branches, partly 
by regular instruction, and partly by directing them 
: a course of private study to any extent they may 
desire, 

In every case in which the studies to be pursued 
by a F pupil are not determined by his parent or 
guardian, a course of instruction suited to the capacity 
of the scholar and to the employment for which he 
wishes to fit himself, will be marked out by the In- 
structers, 

The students will be carried forward according to 
their talents and industry, so that the more advanced 
may not be retarded by others, and the less advanced 
may not lose the benefit of elementary instruction. 

There will be no artificial system of rank, or scale 
of merit, founded upan the relative attainments of the 
students. 

The elementary instruction in the Ancicnt Lan- 
guages and Mathematics will be such as to fit the 
pupils for the different classes of the principal colleges 
in this country, as well as for prosecuting the same 
studies in the Seminary. 

Every student who leaves the Seminary may 
obtain a general certificate of his conduct, and a 
special one for each branch of study which he has 
pursued and finished. ‘This special certificate shall 
contain a statement of the amount of knowledge he 
has evinced at a previous strict examination. 

All sectarian or party influence whatever will be 
strictly excluded from the Seminary. 

Admonition and Dismission from the Seminary will 
be the only punishments for misconduct. 

There will be two vacations, one in Summer of 
six weeks, and one in Winter of four weeks. 

The proper time for entering the institution, is the 
beginning of each of the two semiannual terms. 

No students will be received for a less time than 
one year. i 

Every one who wishes to leave the institution ts 
required to give notice three months before the end 
of the year; otherwise he pays for the following 
semiannual term. 

Terms for instruetion in all the branches taught in 
the Seminary, $200 a year. One half of this sum is 
to be paid in advance, at the beginning of each of the 
semiannual terms. 

No pupils will be received under twelve years of 
age. 

The Teachers of the Seminary will assist parents 
who reside at a distance, and desire it, in finding 
suitable boarding-places for their sons. 

The Seminary will go into operation when sixty 
pupils are engaged. 

In order to kcep the community, and particularly 
the parents and guardians of the pupils, fully 
acquainted with the proceedings of the Seminary, 
and in order to give the Teachers continual opportuni- 
ty of consulting the wishes of its friends, it is proposed 
that those who send pupils to the Seminary, or in 


Commitee ol Cention: n ‘ oer, appoiet a 


stated times and whenever they find it convenient, 
to visit the Seminary, and to communicate to the 
principal Teachers such observations and suggestions 
as they mey think caleulated te increase the usefulness 
of the institution. 

It will be the constant aim of the Teachers to exert 
a salutary moral influence on their pupils. They 
will strive to make the several studies occasions of 
just moral impressions, as far as their nature will 
admit. They will particularly labor to establish such 
relations between themselves and their pupils, and 
such relations among their pupils to one another, and 
to offer such motives to application, as will cherish 
good affections, manly sentiments, a prineiple of jus- 
tice, alove of knowledge for its best uses, anda 
desire to apply it to the service of mankind. 

The founders of this institution rely on no patronage 
beyond what may be secured by their faithfulness. 
It is established wholly at their own risk. They 
cannot therefore commence it without some evidence 
of the disposition of the public to sustainthem. They 
have thus thought fit to propose this plan, and request 
parents and guardians who wish to place pupils under 
their care, to give notice by supscription, or by 
applying to Professor Charles Follen, Cambridge ; or 
Mr Richard H. Dana, Cambridge ; or Mr Francis J, 
Grund, Boston. 

Boston, October 14th, 1834. 





OrpinatTion.—Messrs Charles F. Barnard and 
Frederick T. Gray, Ministers at large in Boston, will 
be ordained as Evangelists on the next Sunday even- 
ing, Nov. 2. The services will be attended in the 
Federal Street Church, and will commence at half- 
past 6 o’clock. 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 
dee INTELLIGENT READER; designed as 
A a Sequel to the Child’s Guide. 
rom Hon, Wm. B. Cathoun, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts. 

‘*‘— have examined the « Intelligent Reader,” 
published by G. & C. Merriam, of Springfield with 
much satisfaction. It is compiled upen . aire 
and essential principle—that no pupil ¢an become 
an accomplished reader, untill he has acquired a 
complete understanding of the subject of his lesson.”” 

Oct. 24,1834. ay 
From Poulson’s (Philadelphia) Daily Adveyt; 

Codd. Smash er, 

«It is one of the most unexceptionable aid judicious 

selections of reading matter for Ameritah children 

and youth that [ have eyer seen. It ts embellished 

with fine wood cufs, and its typographical appearance 

ix very attractive. As a reading book in schools or 
families, it is fearlessly reeommended. 

A Psrent.” 


The Selections, besides being of an interesting 
character, are marked by a pleasing variety, a cor- 
rectness and purity of thought, asimplicity of language 
and style, which peculiarly fit. them for gratifying 
and nnproving youthful minds. We are particularly 
pleased with it as a reading book for schools: 

We cordially recommend this book to teachers and 
all others who have the charge of the education of 
youth, as especially calculated to make iitelligent as 
well as good readers. 


JositsH raat Town School 


Bens. Putnam, Cumantites 


Gro, CoLTon, 
Springfield, Oct. 1, 1834. 
For sale by Allen & Ticknor, Crocker & Brewster, 
and William Paine.—School Committees and Teachers 
furnished gratuitously with copies for examination. 





nov I 3w 
BULFINCW’S POEMS. 
HIVALRY and other poems, devotional and 


miscellaneous: by S. G. Bulfinch, ef Augusta, 
Georgia. 

It is raré that we have met with a collection of 
poems, whether great or small, which has given us 
more pleasure in the perusal, than the little volume 
now before us.—.1bbotts rétigious magazine. 

This little volume contains 4 variety of poems, 
written in the brief intervals of leisure in an arduous 
profession, Their literary merits are various; all 
are respectable, and some breathe a high strain of 
poetic feeling. The tone of moral and devotional 
feeling is of the purest and best kind.— Unitarian. 

To be sold at 121 Washington street, and at the 
various book stores. nov 1 








: BOOK AND JOB PRINTING: 
I R. BUTTS, School street, is supplied with all 

e the varieties of Type suitable for printing Books, 
Sermons, Posting Bills, Circulars, Cards, &c. &e. 

He has for sale founts of Long Primer, Bourgeois, 
and Brevier, which will be sold very low. 

sept 20 ep 1 year 

TEMPERANCE ALMANAC FOR 
1835. 

USSELL, ODIORNE & CO. have just pub- 

lished the Family Temperance Almanac for 1835. 
The astronomical Calculations are made by the Editor 
of the astronomical part of the American Almanac. 
It is also enriched by a variety of Statements, anec- 
dotes, and suggestions relative to the great subject of 
Temperance.. Although it has been published but 
a few weeks, about fifty thousand copies have already 
been sold. ; BG eet FF 

{Ly At a meeting of the Council of the Massachu- 
setts Temperance Society, Sept. 25, 1834, the fol- 
lowing Preamble and Vote, were unanimously adop- 
ted :— 

The Council ef the Massachusetts Temperance 
Society, having examined the Temperance Family 
Almanac, published in Boston by Messrs. Ru-sell; 
Odiorne & Co. No. 134, Washington street, and Ford 
& Damrell, Wilson’s Lane, near State street, are of 
opinion that its extensive circulation will be useful 
to the Temperance cause ; therefore, 

Voted, That it be recommended to the several 
Country Societies, to endeavor to procure its intro- 
duction into all the towns of their counties, and in 
other ways to promote its circulation. 

' Joun C, Warren, President. 

Ter ees fe, RS 

Traders, and Secretaries of Societies supplied for 
distribution at low prices by 








oct 18 RUSSELL; ODIORNE & CO. 
PRINTING PRESSES, PRINTING INK, & 
PRINTING MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS. 


N extensive assortment of these articles are kept 
constantly en hand at the Baston Type and Ste- 
reotype Foundry, 39 Congress street, Boston. 

The most skillful workmen are engaged at the 
above establishment, and the public may rely upon 
being faithfully served. 

7 Orders for foreign markets are respectfully solic- 
ited. Address J. G. ROGERS, Ageut for the Com- 
pany, Boston. oct 25 





EMERSON’S THIRD PART. 

HE North American Arithmetic, Part Third, for 

advanced scholars, by Frederic Emerson, is this 
day published. It comprises a brief view of the 
elementary principles of Arithmetic, with a fuil 
developement of the higher operations, and on ex- 
tensive application of the science, to commercial 
business. This book has been looked for, with much 
interest, by the teachers of High schools, for several 
years ; and its Publishers now present it with uncom- 
mon pleasure; feeling confident, that it will fully 
meet the highest expectations which have been en- 
tertained respecting it. 

Emerson’s Second Part uniting Mental and Writ- 
ten Arithmetic and comprising sufficient of theory 
and practice, for all the purposes of common business, 
has, within the short term of twe years; become 
established in almost every school of eminence 
throughout New England, and is becoming the com- 
mon Arithmetick for district schools. 

Published by RUSSELL; ODIORNE & CO: 

oct 25 3tis 





MARRIAGES. 











In this city, Wm. H. Thompson, Esq. of New- 
buryport, to Miss Francis B. Howe; Mr Daniel Jones 
to Miss Jane B. Leonard; Mr John Greenleaf to 
Louisa Poland. 

In South Boston Mr Joseph Gardner, Jr. of Med- 
ford, to Miss Ruth Jenkins, of Scituate. 

In Charlestown, Mr John Chapman of Boston, to 
Miss Mary Bigelow. ’ 

In Cambridge, George S. Hillard, Esq. of this city, 
to Miss Susan T. daughter of the late Judge Howe, 
of Northampton. eae 

In Roxbury, Mr John Foye, Jr. of this city, to 
Miss Sarah Annass Perkins, of Gloucester. 

In Taunton, by Rev. Mr Bigelow, Mr Abel F. 
Buss, of Bellville, U. C. to Miss Mary Williams Dan- 
forth of T. 

In Newburyport, George Lunt, Esq. to Miss Sarah 
M. Greenwood. 

In Dasher’, by Rev. Mr Moore, Moses P: Cleave- 
land, M. D. of Newmarket, N. H. to Miss Martha 
Richardson, of D. ; 

In Kingston, by Rev. John Allen, Mr Joseph 
Lovering, formerly of this city, to Miss Sarah Cook 
Foster, daughter of the late Capt. Joseph Foster, of 


‘At Boxboro’, Mr Asa Tyler, of Boston, to Miss 


Sarah Willey: 
:~ Walpole, by Rev. Mr Storer, Mr Silas Boyden 


to Miss Sally W. Fisher; Mr James R. Fuller to Miss 
Abigail Kingsbury. 














DEATHS. 











In this city, on Thursday Oct. 16th: Mr Joseph 
Cotton, aged eighty, he was beloved and respected 
through a long, exemplary life, and will be cherish - 
ed in affectionate rememberance by a numerous eir- 
cle of relatives and friends, John W. Davis Esq. 
Clerk of the District Court of the Unitéd States, 42; 
Lucy Ann, daughter of Mr Jonathan Jones, 4 years. 

In Marblehead, Johti Winslow Lewis, son of John 
§. Bartlett, M. D. 17 months; Mrs Catherine F: 
Lewis, aged 48. ' 

At Brandon Vt:, Helen, daughter of Francis W. 
Dana, of this city, aged 19 months. 

In Washington, John Adams, Esq:; son of ex- 

dent Adams: 
Pree Chartesten S. C. Mr Lorenzo White, of Boston. 
In Detroit, M: T: Mr Charles Tuck, recently of Bos- 


ton 25. 
“Ta Natchitoches, La. Sept: 2d, Bernard Leonard, 
. formerly of Bridgewater, Ms: 57. 
n England, Wni. Blackwdod the Magazine 
blisher. : 
Pw At Gottingen, 81st Aug:the astronomer Harding, 
discoverer of the planet Juno. 














PARAGRAPH BIBLE. 

dig Holy Bible, containing the Old and New 
Testament, translated out of the original tongues, 

and with the former translatioris diligently compared 
and revised. The text is arranged in paragraphs, 
such as the sense requires; the divisions of chapters 
and verses being noted in the margin, for reference. 

ADVERTISEMENT. Lest any one who sees this 
Bible should imagine that it is a new translation, or 
ari amendment of the old,—he is assured that nota 
word is altered from the common copies. Thé ar- 
rangement is new, and is intended to prove that the 
Bible has beauties which have hitherto been obscured 
by ari improper and almost ridiculdus subdivision of 
its sacred contents. 

Just published by PERKINS, MARVIN & CO: 
114 Washington street. oct 11 





LIBERAL PREACHER FOR AUGUST. 
Bes published, at 134 Washington St. The 

Liberal Preacher for Aug. 1834, containing a 
Sermon by Rey. Samuel K. Lothrop, of Boston, 
Mass.—* Self- Deception.” oct 18 


W ARB’S DISCOURSES. 
HE Disceursés of Rev. Professor H. Ware Jr., on 


the Offices and Character of Jesus Christ, are for 
sale at 134 Washington St. Aug. 30. 








WORKS OF RAMMOHUN ROY. 

HE Theological one of this distiiiguished 
T man are for sale at 134 Washington street: They 
consist of the ‘‘Precepts of J esus,”” and the First, Sec- 
ond, and Firial Appeals to the Christian Public, in 
defence of the coursé he had pursued in regard to 
the dissentination of Christian principles among his 
countrymen; and in opposition te the attacks of the 
Baptist Missionaries. Aug. 30. 





BPAN’S ADVICE. 
HIS popular marriage present may be had at the 
T Christian Register office, neatly bound in mo- 
rocco, and also in figured cloth,—as usual at reasona- 


ble prices to booksellers and clergymen. 5 
ug. 9. 





EO. H. GAY, Surgeon Dentist, has removed 
G from No. 1, LaGrange Place, to No. 12, Milk-st. 
nearly opposite the Mansion House, where he will 
attend to all operations on the TeeTn. 

Reference to W. P. GreEnwoop, 


Dentist, and Dr M. S. Perry. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. , 

LARGE assortment of Elementary and Classical 
A Foreign Books for sale at S. BURDETT & CO.’s 
Store, No. 18 Court street, in the following langua- 

s, viz— 

“i French—Spanish—Italian—Portugt esé—German 
Dutch—Danish—Swedish—Polish—Russian— Mod- 
ern Grove] atin -Greak—Hebrowet other ry 
guages, ancient and modern. istf oc 


Surgeon 
sept 
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| FAMILY MEDICINE SiOnu. 

OSEPH L. MOFFAT, has recently open d in 

Chambers Square corner of Chambers and Poplar 
streets, a Retail Drug Store, where he offers for sale 
@ new and welt selected stock of Drugs and Medicines, 
every article of which he will warrant to be of 
superior quality. 

J. L. M. having been regularly apprenti¢ed in one 
of the best establishments in the city and having had 
long experience in answering the prescriptions of 
Physicians and in compounding Medicines feels no 
hesitation in assuring: the citizens of West Boston, 
that he will nof be excelled by any, eitherin the 
care or accuracy of his preparations. 

In order to avoid the oecurrente of any error, no 
vial or parcel will be allowed to leave the store 
without its appropriate label, excepting, Physicians 
Prescriptions, in which case the recipe (or a copy of 
\t) will be retained and numbered, arid a corresponding 
number marked on the Vial or Parcel.- 

Family Medicine Chests carefully put up or 
replenished. Teeth Brushes, Choice Perfumery, 
Fine Toilet Soaps and such other Fancy articles as 
are usually found in a Druggists Store. oct 18 3tis 











EMERSON’S READING BOOKS. 
HE FIRST-CLASS READER, a Selection for 


_ Exercises in Reading, from standard British and 
American Authors, designed for the use of Schools 
in the United’ States. Price 50 cents, 

THE SECOND-CLASS READER, designed for 
the ‘use of the Middle Class of Schools, Price 3h 
cents. 

THIRD-CLASS READER, designed for the 
Younger Classes in School. Price 20 cents. 

These three works, prepared by Mr B, D. Emerson, 
author of the ‘‘National Spelling Book,’ and other 
highly approved school books, form a series of Read- 
ers, which have been compiled chiefly ir reference 
to the condition and present wants of the common 
schools of our country; the pupils of which generally 
are, dr advantageously might be, organised into three 
permanent reddi classes, The matter contained 
in each of these Readers, is happily adapted to the 
intellectual advancement of these pupils who may be 
supposed to hold a place in that class, for which it is 
designed: the style and sentiment contained in each 
Class-book, rising in propér gradation from the most 
juvenile of the series, to that of the most maturity. 

Mr Emerson’s new Reading Books are highly re- 
commended by Mr Walker, Brincipal of the Phila- 
delphia High School—by Mr Spear, Principal of the 
Roxbury Female High School—by Mr Eastinan, 
Principal of the Roxbury Grammar School—by Mr 
Lamson, Principal of the Abbot Female Academy, 
Andover —by Mr Coffin, Principal of the Coffin 
School, Nantucket—by Mr Adams, Principal of the 
Lynn Academy—and by numerous other instructers 
in various parts of the United States, who have intro- 
duced them into their schools. Probably no new 
reading book in this country has so soon come into so 
general use. This result, however, might have been 
expected from the great reputation of Mr Emerson as 
an Instructer and an Author; from the taste and judg- 
ment evinced by the selections; and from the attrac- 
tive manner in which they are published ; while the 
price is lower than that of any school book of similar 
size. 

These Reading Books are favorably noticed in the 
Annals of Education, and in various other literary 
journals. The editor of ‘fhe Salem Observer, in an 
elaborate and discriminating arttcle on reading books; 
says, ‘‘ Mr Emerson’s Reading Books, contain less of 
the froth of literature, less of the pedantry of learning, 
and more reading that is at the same time both inter- 
esting and instructive, than any other of our American 
Class Books.” The Lowell Observer says, ‘“We 
know of no bocks which for beauty of selection, for 
purity of sentiment, and for variety of expression, that 
will compare with them.” Want of room compels us 
to omit numerous other favorable notices that have 
been expressed by the périodical press throughout 
the country. 

In addition to the above, the publishers are happy 
to state that these books have heen imtroduced into 
the Preparatory School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and inte. very many of the best schools in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and New York. 

School Committees, Instructers and Teachers sup- 
plied with them on favorable terms, by 

RUSSELL, ODIORNE & CO. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
ARSH CAPEN & LYON, No. 138 Washington 
street, Boston have published and keep constan- 
tly for sale, the following Phrenological Works, viz. 

Spurzheim’s Phrenology, 2 vols. 8vo; Vol. Ist 
Physiological part, with plates ; Vol. 2d, Philosophical 

Part 

Spurzheim’s Phrenology in conhexion with Physi- 
ognomy ; illustration of characters, with 35 plates ; 
1 vol. royal 8vo; to which is prefixed a Biography of 
the author; by Nahum Capen 

Spurzheim’s Work on Insanity, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Spurzheim’s Work on Education, 1 vol 12mo. 

Spurzheim’s Philosophical Catechism of the Natural 
Laws of Man, 1 vol. l8mo. . -2~ : 

Spurzheim’s Examination of the Objections made 
in Britein against the “Doctrines of Gall and Spur- 
zheim, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Spurzheim’s Outlines of Phrenology; being also 
a manual of reference for the marked bust, 1 vol: 
18mo. 

Spurzheim’s Anatomy of the Brain, with a general 
view of the Nervous System ; with an Appendix, and 
18 plates. 

Combe’s System of Phrenology, 1 yol. Svo, with 
plates. : 

Combe’s Element’s of Phrenology, 1 vol. 12mu: 

Observations on Mental Derangoment, being an 
— of the principles of Phrenology to the 
elucidation of the causes, symptoms, nature and 
treatment of insanity ; By Andrew Combe, M. D. 

Also, just publised, for sale as above, 

Combe’s Lectures on Popular Education, 1 vol. 
12mo. ‘ 

Coldwell on Physical Education: being a discourse 
delivered to a convention of Teachers in Lexington, 
Kentucky, on the 6th and 7th, of Nov. 1833, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

A memoir of the Life and Philosophy of Spurzheim. 
By Andrew Carmichael, M.R.I.A. Late President 
of the Phrenological Society of Dublin; and pub- 
1 vol. 12mo. 
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ACADEMICAL CLASS BOOKS. 
USSELL, ODIORNE & CO, School Book Pub- 
lishers, Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington street, 

are exténsively engaged in the publication and sale 
of Academical Class ks, and School Books gene- 
rally ; dnd keep 6n hand large quantities of the most 
approved kinds now in us¢. in New England; among 
which are 

READING. Emerson’s First, Second, and Third 
Class Readers. The selections in these books were 
made by Mr Emerson of Boston, and Mr Frost of 
Philadelphia, Independently of the excellent charac- 
ter of the selections, the books are printed in the 
most beautiful and attractive manner. Although 
this series has been published but eight months, 
21000 copies of the difierent Readers have already 
been sold. They are daily coming into extensive 
use in New England and the Middle States, and have 
just been adopted in the Preparatory School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and all the Public 
Schools in Philadelphia. 

ARITHMETIC. Emerson’s Seeond and Third 
Part of the North American Arithmetic, now too ex- 
tensivély known and used in all parts of the United 
States to require comment. 

GEOGRAPHY. Blake’s New Universal School 
Geography, printed in imperial octavo, so as to admit 
of the maps being bound up with the text. 

HISTORY. Worcester’s Epitome of History and 
Charts, also his large work, with the Charts bound 
up in the Book. 

ASTRONOMY. 
tronomy. ‘ 

DRAWING. Fowle’s Introduction to Linear 
Drawing ; Varley’s Treatise on Perspective. . 

Latina. Gile’s First Book in Latin ; Gould’s Latin 
Grammar, Ovid, Horace and Virgil; Jacob’s Latin 
Reader, Parts 1 and 2; Anthon’s Sallust; Folsom is 
Livy and Cictfo; Leverett’s Latin Tutor ; sate 
and Perseus, with English Notes; Ainsworth’s Latin 

e é : 
GREDE, Fisk's Greck Grammar and Exercises ; 
Jacob’s Greek Reader; Donnegan’s Greek and En- 


oNRENCH. Surault’s Rowbetham’s French Gram- 
mar (now used in Harvard University ; Surault’s 
French Exercises; Boyer’s and Nugent's French 


Dictionary: : . 
ber of Elemen Works, in the 
stalien, a large nu German Tampecgss; which will 
be found enumerated in our Catalogue. 

School Committees and Teachers who supply their 
Schools with Books, will be supplied onthe most fa- 
vorable terms. They ate respectfully invited to call 


before leaving the 2 SELL, ODIORNE & CO. 


Wilkins’s and Wilbur’s As- 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


“ALL THAT WAS COMMITTED TO THY 
SERVANTS—THEY DO IT.”—2 Chron. xxxiv. 
16. 

Sayest thou the work is done, 

The soul is fixed on high? 
The, earthly temple is complete, 

The heavenly cleaves the sky ? 


Sayest thou the work is dove ” 
The heart, ts it subdued ? 

By the controlling power of grace 
Is passion wild withstood * 


Sayest thew the work is done 2 
Each day hath prayer arisen 

(A sacred offering of the soul) 
As incense up te heaven ? 


Sayest thou the wark is done ? 
Have ye then fed His lambs, 
And gathered safe within the fold 

His many orphan bands ? 


Sayest thou the work is done * 
Is not one sheep astray?’ 

Of alt which move upon the earth, 
Treads each “the narrow way”? 


Sayest thou the work is done? 
Hast watched beside the bed 

Of the suffering body, prostrate laid, 
Whose frame Disease has fed? 


Sayest thou the work is done? 
Hast knelt within the cell 

Of those who pine, in prison bound, 
With crime and sin who dwell}? 


Sayest thou the work is done? 
Is there no wanderer lorn, 

From whom, swift, like thte Levite prond, 
Thou passest on in scorn? 


Sayest thou the werk is dene? 
The hungry hast thou fed, 

Who crave, with sinking, famished souls, 
The Gospel’s precious bread? 


Sayest thou the work is done? 

Hast thou unsealed the well, 
Whence living waters, cleansing, flow, 

The thirst of sin to quell? 


Sxyest thou the work is done? 
Rests Faith upon her rock? 


It was the perusal of the Vedas that first opened 
his mind, and induced him to reject that abomi- 
nable system of superstition; and to think of the 
future regeneration and improvement of his 
country. It was this which made him proceed 
further till, he accomplished many of those 
things which he had in his mind. It has been 
observed that Rammohun Roy had three princi- 
pal objects in view, namely, the abolition of 
the suttee, the freedom of the press, and the 
education of the natives. On these I shall offer 
a few remarks to show that he was an ardent 
aidmirer of virtue, and consequently of happi- 
ness. No doubt most of my countrymen will 
object to Rammohun Roy on account of the 
pre-eminent part he took in the abolition of the 
suttee. It has been well observed that he was 
almost alone in the cause of humanity. It may 
be said that he thereby injured the religious 
feelings of his countrymen, and induced the 
Government to do that which it had no right to 
do,—to encroach on the religious rites of the 
country. Whatever may be the opinion of my 
countrymen on the subject, it will not, I hope, 
be doubted that even in this he was not only 
the great man he was supposed, but also a good 
man, the friend of humanity and of his country; 
the saviour of the lives of many of his species, 
Ill could the benevolent heart of Rammohun 
Roy bear to see so many thousands of his 
countrywomen, the better half of our species, 
burnt in fire; and this meeting will therefore 
rejoice that he not only attempted to accomplish 
its abolition, but actually lived to see his desire 
accomplished. There can be no doubt that this 
showed that he was a good man, susceptible of 
the noblest and highest feelings. The second 
subject that engrossed him was the liberty of 
the press,—a subject in which all mankind 
should join. His appeal to the king on behalf 
of the Indian press is well known to you all, thus 
assisting in the cause of virtue and happiness. 
It was a subject that his mind could not leave 
uninvestigated, and he tried all in his power to 
see it re-established in India. That under the 
liberal administration of Lord William Bentinck; 
it has been insome measure established 1s most 
true; but yet it is to be regretted that it is not 
wholly so. It would be the greatest boon that 
could be conferred on this country, and it is to 
be hoped that the benevolent individual who 
now holds the reins of Government will give us 
that in full which we now enjoy partially, so as 
to prevent the chance of a successor depriving 
us of that which he has so liberally granted. 
The third ‘point which Rammohun Roy had par- 
ticularly at heart was the education of the na- 
tives. In this his opinions were very correct 





Hath Hope her anchor cast abroad, 
Safe "geinst temptation’s shock? 


Sayest thou the work is done? 
Waits the third Sister there; 
Who greater than the cthe'rs, still 

Wipes off the rolling tear; 


Who in the truth rejoiceth, 
Who evil thinks of none, 

Whe suffering long, proveketh not, 
And seeketh not her own? 


Sayest thou the work is done? 
Heir of salvation, rise! 

No longer earth for thee has place; 
Up, seek thy native skies. 


Servant of God,—rejoice! 

Biest mortal, rest not here; 
On,—by the strength of love upborne; 

Thou hast no cause of fear 


Haste,—enter on the rest 

For thee prepared so long; 
With holy angels bear a part; 

Go, join their blissful song. 


The Master waits thee there;— 
“Hail to my maiisions home; 
Of life, come wear the eternal crown; 
Hail! to my Father come! X. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 








RAMMOHUN ROY. 


The India Gazette (Calcutta, April 8th) contains an 
account of a Meeting held atthe “Town Hail,” to 


and forcible. It is not known to all that Ram- 
mohun Roy tried all he could to enlighten the 
minds of the natives. He not only had teachers 
to instruct them, but he kept a school where he 
had Hindoo boys taught; and his works on theo- 
logical subjects show that he was desirous of 
imparting that knowledge to others which he 
had found to be beneficial to himself. Not being 
held in that respect that he should have been 
by his bigoted countrymen, he was prevent- 
ed from doing all the good which he would 





have done, I allude to his not being allowed 
to join an institution in which he might have 
been of the greatest service to his country. If 
he had been admitted, his benevolent mind 
might have suggested many measures which | 


might have done still more benefit to his country. 
Hlis views on education were profound ana just. | 


He was an advocate for imparting the blessings | 
of English science and literature to the natives | 
of this country, and for this purpose, when Lord 
Amherst wanted to establish a Sanscrit college 
for the perpetuation of that jargon in our coun- 
try, he entered a protest against such a measure, 
as not calculated to lift the character or provide 
for the happiness of his countrymen. In this 
manner did he come boldly forward, at a time 
when his name was not so influential as it has | 
since been; and in this manner did he do all in| 
his power, and enter a protest against the mea- | 
sure, thereby showing that he was a friend to 
his country, a friend to improvement and know- 
ledge. These are the three points, three most 
important points, which it was Rammohun Roy’s 
object to accomplish. The first has been ac- 
complished, the second has been so partially, 
and the third has not. I hope some measures 
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consider ‘‘the most suitable manner of commemorat- 
ting the public and private virtues of the late Ram- 
mohun Roy.” 

Sir John P. Grant (Judge) was called to the chair, 
which honor he said he should decline, if it were 
not “the duty of every Englishman who fills a situa- 
tion of any distinction in India, to show in his own 
person the alacrity with which all Englishmen are 
ready to come forward on fitting occasions, with the 
natives of India, to commemorate Indian virtue and 
talent.” He concluded his remarks by saying—«I 
never felt myself placed in a situation of more inte- 
rest or more honor, than that which I have now the 
pleasure and happiness to fill.” 

Mr Pattle, with some véry good prefatory observa- 
tions, submitted the following Resolution ! 

‘That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the 
nameé of Rammohun Roy should be perpetuated by 
whatever means will best iridicate the high sense en- 
tertained of him by this meeting as a philosopher and 
philanthropist, and of his unceasing endeavors to im- 
prove the moral and intellectual condition of his 


countrymen, and to advance and promote the gene- 
ral good of his country.”’ 


The reading of this Resolution was sticeceded by 
‘the following speech of one of the natives, Russtcxn 
Lau Mevuicx. 

Russick Lal Mullick said, being asI ama 
Hindoo, and accustomed from my earliest in- 
fancy to convey my sentiments in my native 
tongue, it cannot be expected that I should de- 
liver them with the accuracy of an English- 
man. Being as I am a foreigner, I must throw 
myself on your indulgence for any imperfections 
im my style, because I am delivering my senti- 
ments ina foreign tongue. Rammohun Roy 
was aman of an extraordinary character—his 
like we shall not see again. He arose up 
amidst all the horrors of superstition to pro- 
claim that he was capable of doing much more 
‘than his countrymen at that time thought. It 
will be interesting to this meeting to know the 
occasion which led Rammohun Roy to reject 
Hindooism and to think of all those improve- 
ments which procured him so celebrated a 
name, the remembrance of which we are met 
‘to commemorate, I have the misfortune not to 
have been personally acquainted with him; but 
I have heard ‘that in his family, while he was 
young, an ascétic went to his father’s house 
and claimed his pretection. His father com- 
Plied with the ascetic’s request, and maintained 
him in his family, Rammohun Roy was then 
young, and as great and as orthodox a Hindoo 
as ever existed, His father thinking that the 
sum devoted to the support of the ascetic, might 
‘be made to yield a fair retarn, recommended 
him to his care ma. pupil; and it was thus that 

nohun Roy was induced to learn the Vedas. 
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will be taken, and that Rammohun’s voice, even 
from the grave, will determine the Government 
to do that which in former times they would not 
condescend to listen to. This however, was 
not all that Rammohun Roy did. He did more. 
Before his time there was scarcely such a thing 
as Bengallee prose writing. We owe its es- 
tablishment to him, and he himself acquired in 
it a great degree of perfection. There is not a 
writer in the Bengallee language so polished as 
he was. It is certainly a great thing that he 
not only showed his countrymen how to write 
in prose, but acquired a great degree of profi- 
ciency in it himself. But he did more. He 
went to England; and even in this he did a 
great deal of good for his countrymen. TT'o his 
going there we are in a great nieasure indebted 
for the best clauses in the new charter, bad 
and wretched as that charter is [laughter.] 
Though it contains but a few provisions for the 
comfort and happiness of the millions that are 
subject to its sway—for the interests of mil- 
lions were sacrificed to the interests of a few 
tea-mongers—yet bad and wretched as it is, 
and it is certainly very bad, the few provisions 
that it contains for the good of our countrymen 
we owe to Rammohun Roy. I therefore say 
that his going there was not only going to see 
the beauties and grandeur.of England; but it 
was also beneficial to his country, for he went 
at a time when his presence was specially 
needed. I have further heard it said that a 
great many thete are of opinion that the natives 
of this country are constitutionally incapable of 
that improyeinent for which the nations of Fu- 
rope are so famous. If it did nothing else, his 
going there did away with such a prejudice. 
He showed them that natives of this country 
were capable of thinking of lofty and noble sub- 
jects—of comprehending the good of their 
country. Think upon afl this, and then say is 
there any one who will be bold enough to come 
forward and say that Rammohun Roy lived iti 
vain? that he did no good for his country? Such 
a thought would be sacrilege. He did not 
live in vain. He did a grent deal of good, It 
1s no doubt the opinion of many that he might 
have gone much farther; but befote we pass 
None thee fe etter it is to be remem- 
dorilh--cinnitta’ ws a ny in the business of re- 
mee . imself without any assistance 
; * bring to mind the prejudice rag- 
ing at that time—conceive the bigotry of his 
countrymen. At that time to have thought, 
far less to have acted, against the Hindoo roli- 
gion would have brought not only discomfort 
here, but fear of condemnation hereafter. The 
Hindoos could ill bear to see him oppose senti- 
* ments imbibed from their very childhood. Con- 
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sidering the times then in which he commenced 
his work of reformation, I say he deserves every 
credit for going so far as he did. With these 
observations I conclude, trusting you will ex- 
cuse all imperfections of speech I have betrayed 
in addressing this meeting. I should not have 
attempted to do so had it not been to comply 
with the wishes of some respectable friends; 
and had I not felt it a duty I owed to myself, to 
Rammohun Roy, and to my country. [Much 
applause. | 

The motion was then put from the chair and 
carried unanimously. 


Mr Parker then submitted a Resolution in these 
words: 

“That a subscription be opened to forward the ob- 
jectof this meeting in such manner as may be deter- 
mined by a majority of subscribers, they to vote by 
proxy or otherwise after six weeks’ notice which 





shall specify the plan or plans proposed.” 


This Resolution was seconded by Mr Turton, who | 


addressed the Meeting in a strain of deserved eulogy | 


of Rammohun Roy founded on the same leading facts 
as those cited by Russick Lal Mullick. 

Mr James Sutherland offered a Resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted, that a Committee be ap- 
pointed “to collect subscriptions and to call a Meeting 
of subscribers as soon as sufficient time shall have 
elapsed for the receipt of contributions from all parts 
of India.” 
speech from the mover which we give entire. 


This Resolution was preceded by a 


A resolution of a very simple nature has been 
entrusted to me, which, after the very eloquent 
addresses that have been made, requires nothing 
from me in support of it; but peculiar circum- 
stances placed me in situations in which I had 
the best opportunities of forming an estimate of 
the character of the individual we have this day 
met to commemorate; and I could ill reconcile 
it to my feelings to propose a resolution, how- 





ever trivial, without making some attempt, how- | 
ever fuint it may be, to record my sentiments | 
on this occasion. It was my good fortune, 1 
may say honor, to go to England in the same | 
vessel] with that distinguished individual, and 
there are few stations in life in which men have 
better opportunities of estimating each others 
characters than during the close contact of a 
long voyage of five months; and during that pe- 
riod I may safely’ say that I never heard from | 
Rammohun Roy a sentiment that did not do | 
honor to his feelings as a man—that did not | 
do honor to human nature. He always express- | 
ed a fervent desire to benefit his country; and | 
he was at all times ready to make any sacrifice | 
of comfort or convenience to aid that patriotic | 
and philanthropic purpose. He only looked 
forward to the benefits that India might derive | 
from his voyage, and whenever any delays oc- | 
curred, his mind seeined only to rest on the ill | 
consequences that might be entailed by them 
on the success of his great object. So much 
has been said, and so eloquently said on his 
merits, and [ feel so deeply on the occasion, 
that it is too painful for me to dwell on his vir- 
tues, public and private. I feel that I should ill 
acquit myself on such a subject, and will there- 
fore pass over it without trespassing on your 
patience; but I cannot sit down without saying 
a few words to my native friends. I fully con- 
cur in all that has fallen from Mr Turton; but 
there is one topic on which he has not touched, 
and which, for the sake of cordiality and unani- 
mity, | would press upon their attention. There 
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tertain different sentiments, on some subjects, 

from our departed friend, and to those 1 would 

say, whatever you may think, whatever may be 

your particular opinions on those disputed points, 

nevertheless here is a case in which you may | 
without any sacrifice of duty or principle unite | 
with us in atributetohis memory. It has been | 
admitted,—be he right or wrong in his re-| 
ligious opinions,—that he has placed you (the 

natives) in a more elevated political position | 
than without his exertions you were likely to 
have been placed in, at least for many years to 
come. The advantages he has secured to you 
are not limited to any particular creed, but are 
applicable to all, and claim equally from all a 
tribute of approbation. On these grounds I trust | 
that you will not only unite in holding up your | 
hands in favor of the resolution, but that ten, 


will all be equality ready in furnishing the means 
to render it effective. There is another point | 
on which I must touch which is perhaps not 
quite so well adapted to insure conciliation as | 
the last. There has been an attack of a most | 
atrocious character made en your countryman. 
Now it so happened that years ago, when the | 
circumstance to which it alludes took place, I | 
read the whole of the proceedings; and I have | 
also, since the publication of the attack, seen a | 
civil servant who is acquainted with all the par- | 
ticulars. Iam authorized by that gentleman, | 
who is now here, to say that the accused is en- | 
tirely innocent of the conduct imputed to hin; | 
and I further say, when I look at the respecta- | 
ble character of this meeting, and when I ob- 
serve the distinguished individual who so ably 
fills the chair, that these circumstances alone 
would be a full answer to such a calumny cast | 
upon the memory of the distinguished dead, It 
is unnecessary for me to say more in a case in 
which we are called on to take the opinion of a 
single individual against the decision of a sol- 
emn tribunal; and indeed if I were to dwell on 
the subject, my feelings might lead me to utter 
that which it would be as well for the sake of 
peace and harmony to avoid. I will therefore 
abstain from saying any more on that head; but 
I will state that, from the moment when Ram- 
mohun Roy stood forward as the advocate of 
the liberty of the press,—as the champion of 
the oppressed and the injured, I have watched 
his career up to the time of his going to Eng- 
land and after his arrival in that country ; and I 
know and can safely affirm, that his whole soul 
was absorbed in the one single desire to benefit 
his countrymen. He therefore deserves much 
at the hands of you all; and I trust that, what- 
ever may be your religious or political opinions, 
you will unite in commemorating this enlighten- 
ed philosopher and philanthropist. 


THERE IS TIME ENOUGH. 

This is one of the most mischievous senten- 
ces in the English Language. Not that. it is 
bad in itself,—for it is true, as we intend to 
show presently. But its meaning is sadly per- 
verted, and what is meant for good, becomes the 
occasion of evil. 

Many a good thing might have heen done 
had it been begun in season, but because there 
was time enough, it was let alone, and let alone, 
and so not started till too late, or neyer moved 
at all. 

But there is such a thing as bringing good 
out of evil, The bee extracts horiey, as sweet, 
if not as abundant, from the thistle, as from 
the rose. And he who would profit by study- 
ing human nature, and watching divine provi- 








dence, may learn wisdom from his past errors, 











and turn even his misfortune, to some good ac- 
count. 

The wisest man of ancient days, (and we be- 
lieve he was fully as wise as people commonly 
are at present)—the wisest man of ancient days, 
has given us to understand that there is a time 
for every thing under the sun. A time for 
laughter and for tears, for sorrow and for joy. 
A time for business, a time for recreation, and a 
time for rest, but does not say a word about lei- 
sure time, or time for idleness. He speaks too, 
of a time to die, leaying us to infer, as we may 
very naturally, that He, who made the sun to 
rule the day, the moon and the stars to govern 
the night, has given us time enough, just time 
enough, and none to spare, to perform all our 
duties, and enjoy every rational pleasure—to 
make the world better for our having lived in it 
—and to beccome better fitted ourselves, for 
«Another and a better world.” 

There is time enough, says the school boy,— 
but his time runs out, and he goes half fitted to 
the counting room, or enters, half fitted, at col- 
lege. 

Time enough, thinks many a young man, if 
he does not say so, to commence habits of fru- 
gality and economy, and thus provide for future 
wealth—but the time never, never comes—and 
he, to use a homely phrase of Dr Franklin’s, 
“scratches a poor man’s head as Jong as he 
lives.” 

Ifow many designs have we formed, of doing 
this and that good thing, which fell through, not 
because we had little time—but because we 
have time enough, and so wasted one hour after 
another till the time had passed. 

Time enough to work, says the idler and 
spendthrift—but his clothes wear out before he 
finds time to earn new ones—and his pockets are 
emptied, and he has had no time to replenish 
them. 

Franklin has a homely saying to this effect,— 
that he who loses an hour in the morning, must 
run all day, and ’ tis a wonder if he overtake his 
business before night. So, if any one find him- 
self pinched for time, it is likely he has thrown 
away an hour, when he thought he had time 
enough and a little to spare. 

Time enough—say we, when in a serious 
mood, we resolve to be more diligent, more sys- 
tematic, more punctual—when we resolve upon 
any reform. 

We do not mean to procrastinate—but while 
we muse the moment passes, it is irrecoverably 
lost. 

Do you say, we knew all this before. 

No doubt of it. Yet we are apt to think 
there is not only time enough, but some to 
spare. But this is an error, and should be cor- 
rected. 

The different length of different lives is noth- 
ing against our position, that life is just long 
enough. The oldest person has enough of duty 
and enough of pleasure too, if he lives aright, 
to occupy his three score years and ten—while 
he whose sun goes down at noon, has time 
enongh, if he will but improve it, to make his 
life here a blessing to others, and that hereafter, 
blessed and glorious to himself. 

“That life alone is long, 
Which answers life’s great end.” 
Portsmouth Journal. 





THE SEA CAPTAIN. 
CC  ——— aa evrawdad with naceancmere ac 


it passed from New York to Boston. It was 
late in the evening when one of the passengers, 
a sea captain, endeavored to excite the attention 
of the drowsy company by giving a relation of | 
his own situation. He had been to sea ina 

fine ship; in a dreadful storm his ship had been 

wrecked, every cent of his money and all his 

property destroyed, and every soul on board had 

been lost, except the captain, who had saved 

his life by being on a plank, at the mercy of the 

waves, for several days together. The company 

was interested in this narrative ; they pitied the 

poor unfortunate captain, who was returning 

home to his family entirely destitute ; but they 

wondered that a man relating such a tale, and 

telling of an eseape almost miraculous, should 

confirm almost every sentence with an oath. 

Nothing, however, was said to him. In the 

morning, when the stage stopped, a Mr B., one 

of the passengers, invited the captain to walk 

on before with him, and they should step into 

the stage when it should come up. The pro- 

posal was agreed to. They walked on alone. 

Says Mr B. did I understand you last night— 

the stage made such a noise, did you say that 

you had lost your ship ?—« Yes.” That all the 

crew were drowned except yourself? “ Yes.” 

That you saved your life on a plank? « Yes.” 

Let me ask you one more question; when on 

that plank did you not vow to your God, that if 
he would spare your life, you would devote that 

life to his service? “ None of your business,” 

said the captain angrily. The stage by this 

time came up, and they entered it. Towards 

evening the captain informed the company that 

he could not sup with them as he was so unfor- 

tunate as not to have any money. Mr B. takes 

from his pocket, and offers hima handsome bill. 

“ No,” says the captain, “I am poor, yet I am 

no beggar.” But, replied Mr B. I do not give 

it to youastoa beggar, but as to an unfortunate 

brother. You must learn that I profess to be a 
Christian, and I am taught by my religion to do 
good unto all men. ‘The Gospel prescribes no 
limit to benevolence ; it teaches us to do good 

to all. The company applauded, and pressed 

the captain totake the money. He silently put 
it into his pocket, without even thanking the 

donor; though his countenance betrayed uneasi- 

ness, ‘The company supped together, and the 

captain bid each adieu, after having asked Mr 

B. when he left town. He was informed on 

the morrow at sunrise. They then parted, as 

it was supposed, forever. The captain went 
home with a heavy heart, while Mr B. retired 
to rest, satisfied that he had honored his Father 
who seeth in secret. He was surprised at the 

next morning at daylight, to hear some one rap 
at the door, He opened it, and beheld the cap- 
tain standing before him in tears. The captain 

took his hand, pressed it, and said, “Sir, I have 

not slept a wink since I saw you j I abused you 

yesterday ; Tam now come to ask your pardon. 
I did, while on that plank, vow to God, that I 

would live differently from what I ever had 

done ; and by God’s help, from this time for- 

ward, I am determined to do so.” The captain 
could not proceed; they pressed each other's 
hand, and parted, probably to meet no more in 

this world.— Presbyterian. 





[From Sydney’s Life of Rowland Hill.] 
LONG SPEECHES. 

The speeches of Mr Hill at public meetings 
were not less original than the imagery of his 
sermons. His addresses on these occasions 
Were invariably short, and not unfrequently con- 
tained an innocent and witty philippic against 





those long haranguee by which the patience of 


® 


hearers is so often exhausted. He used to tell 
the following droll story of what he said on one 
occasion. ‘His Royal Highness the Duke 
of was in the chair, and kindly desired me 
to sit next him., A man absolutely had the bad 
taste to spin out dull tiresome oratory for more 
than an hour. Some of the people, tired to 
death, as well they might, went away. His 
royal highness whispered | to me, “ Really, Mr 
Hill, I do not think I can sit to hear such another 
speech as this; I wish you would give one of 
your good natured hints about it.” It was ny 
turn next; so I said, ‘ may it please your royal 
highness, ladies and gentlemen, I am not going 
to make either a long or a moving speech. The 
first is a rudeness; and the second is not re- 
quired to-day, after the very moving one you 
have just heard—so moving, that several of the 
company have been moved by it out of the room 
—nay, I even fear such another would so move 
his royal highness himself that he would be un- 
able to continue in the chair, and would, to the 
great regret of the meeting, be obliged to move 
off.’ This tickled his royal highness and the 
assembly, and we had no more long speeches 
that day. Ashe grew older, Mr Rowland Hill’s 
impatience of the length at which some people 
venture to speak, did not at all diminish. The 
following reply to an invitation to preside at a 
meeting of the Tract Society will show his feel- 
ing on this subject; and if it operates as a hint 
to such as are more lengthy than luminous, on 
similar occasions, many a chairman, and many 
a hearer, will have reason to be glad that it. was 
preserved to be inserted here: 
Wotten, Sept. 20, 1826. 

Mr dear Friend,—An old man, in the 83d 
year of his, age, ought to be a little provident of 
his remaining strength. You will say, no bodily 
strength can be needed to sit quietly in a chair at 
a public meeting. True; but no small degree of 
mental patience is needed, while the poor chair- 
man must sit it out for three hours at the least, 
to hear many a tiresome long speech (if they 
are not all of the same sort) without any 
remedy or redress, upon the high fidgets, above 
half the time gaping and watching the clock. 
In most of these public meetings I have been 
tired down before they have been half over, 
and have been obliged to sheer off with the re- 
mains of my patience, and leave the finishing to 
others, while nothing but a short speech might 
have been expected from me. In the way in 
which too many of these sort of meetings are 
now conducted, I have my fears that many a 
good cause is injured by the means adopted for 
their support. Though some may be gratified 
by what may be said to the point, yet, O the 
dulness, the circumlocutiousness, the conceit, 
the tautology, &c. &c. of others! In_ short, 
few know how to be pithy, short, and sweet. 
And as I find it very difficult to be pithy and 
sweet, my refuge at all timesis to be ‘Short. 
Pity, therefore, a poor old man, and let him not 
be sentenced to suffer such a sort of pillory pun- 
ishment, and try if you cannot persuade some 
other good tempered sinner to suffer in his 








stead. Yours very sir cerely and affectionately, 
Rowtanp Hitt. 
Know.iepce Manuractory.—Some idea 


may be formed of the extent of business carried 
on in the printing office of Mr Clawes, London, 
where the publications of the celebrated pub- 


lichor Charles Knioht and of the « Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” are printea, 


by the following particulars furnished by a friend, 
who recently paid a visit to that establishment. 
There were employed 80 type founders, G ster- 
eotype founders, 7 men damping paper, 160 
compositors. The principal composing room, 
where the types are set, is 270 feet long, and 
is filled from end to end with a double row of 
frames. ‘T'Wo steam engines are employed in 
driving the printing machines, of which there 
are 18 that can throw off 700 to 1000 impressions 
each per hour. There are 15 common printing 
presses, for performing the finest work, and 4 
hydraulic presses of 260 tons each, for pressing 
paper. There are in the establishment, about 
1000 works in stereotype, of which about 75 are 
Bibles. The first cost of these plates would 
amount to £400,000: the weight is about 3000 
tons, and if melted and sold as old metal, would 
be worth £70,000. The average quantity of 
paper printed amounts, weekly, to the astonish- 
ing quantity of about 2000 reams. When the 
paper makers, and other tradesmen are taken 
into account, the men to which this establish- 
ment gives employment, must amount to several 
thousands. Of what immense importance is it, 
and how gratifying it must be, to know, that the 
knowledge issuing from such an extensively 
productive source, has the word Useful pretixed 
to it! Verily, if wisdom do not run to and fro, 
and if knowledge be not increased, we cannot 
accuse of supineness Mr Clawes, Mr Charles 
Knight, or the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” 





Anriquities oF Mexico.—Interesting de- 
velopements have recently been made in regard 
to the antiquities of Mexico. ‘Towards the mid- 
dle of the last century, isolated travellers who 
had penetrated into the wilderness part of Mex- 
ico, fuund themselves suddenly amid the ruins 
of an immense city. Their recitals determined 
the king of Spain to order an expedition in 1786 
to explore these ancient vestiges ; the existence 
and great extent of the deserted city were es- 
tablished, and drawings were taken of the prin- 
cipal edifices. In 1805 and 7, similar expedi- 
tions were undertaken with more adequate pre- 
paration, and a detailed description was given, 
accompanied by 235 designs of a number of an- 
cient monuments. These precious documents, 
from various causes, but chiefly owing to politi- 
cal events, remained undivulged in the port foli- 
os of the Mexican Museum until 1828, when M. 
Abbe Baradere, a French savant, instigated by 
zeal for discoveries of this nature, and after 
having visited most of the places discovered, 
became possessor of them in virtue of a leg! 
agreement with the Mexican governme"S 0” 
condition of having them all published with the 
greatest care in France, This publication 38 
about to be commenced in Paris, 20d aoe 
tional Intelligencer contains a translation of the 
prospectus, from which we derive the above ac- 
counts , idol 

Among the discoveries me Peo idols of 
ipranite‘ov porphyry, pyramids, su reoyreny 
sepulchres, walls of hewn stone six feet thick, 
colossal bas-reliefs sculptured in granite or mod- 
eled jn stucco; zodiacs, and hieroglyphics dif- 
fering from those of Egypt, notwithstanding 
their original similitude. It is thought probable 
that the zodiac will enable astronomers to de- 
termine the age of its construction by the then 
position of the heavenly bodies, 
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4 ps subscribers are a, : 
large variety of Elementay ¥ Supplied with a 
. ° } . ry and Readin B k ‘ 
in the ancient and modern languages hi § Hooks, 
sold very low ; amongst others they hone ich will be 
French Language: mithe 

A Practical Grammar of the French 
By J. Rowbotham. With alterations 
by F. M. J. Surault, teacher of Fre 
College. 

New French Exercises, adapted té all Frénch 
Grammars, but more particularly to that of the author 
being the second Elementary work; in French th. 
struction tobe published by F. M. J. Surault,Teachey 
of French in Harvard University. 

_ French Questions 6n Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of ,a 
Grandfather, for the use of Learners. By F. M. 3. 
Surault. 

French Fa!des, with a Key and a Treatise on Pro 
nunciation. By F. M. J. Surault. 

ey of the new French Exercises, designed for 
the use of instructers and these who cannot have ac- 
cess toa French teacher. By F. M. J. Surault. 

Boyer’s and Nugent’s French Dictionary ; com- 
prising all the Additions and Improvements of the 
latest Paris and London editions, with a very large 
number of useful words and phrases. 

lhe French Phrase Book, or Key to French Con- 
versation, Containing the chief Idioms of the French 
Language. By M. L’Abbe Bossut. 

i Italian Language. 

A Grammar of the \talian Language. By Pietro 
Bachi, Instructer in Harvard University. 

The character of Mr Bachi’s Italian Grammar is 
too well known to require comment; it has been 
adopted at Harvard University, znd is probably more 
extensively used than any other in this country. 

The Italian and English Book; or Key to Italian 
Conversation; containing the chief Idioms of the 
Italian Language. Improved from M. L’ Abbe Bos- 
sut. Price 37 1-2. 

By learning these familiar and idiomatic phrases, 
the young English scholar will acquire the Italian 
language and idioms exactly in the same manner as 
it is acquired by a native—by practice and example, 
and not by rule. Rules are not to be despised ; but 
they are rather adapted to perfect than to initiate’ 

Graglia’s new Pocket Dictionary of the Italian and 
English Languages. With a compendious elementa- 
ry Italian Graramar, from the 14th Lendon edition. 

The following Reading Books in the Italian Lan- 
guage are in the most general use in this country. 
They are allof the most accurate foreign editions, and 
are in a beautiful gilt binding. 

Paolo e Virginia. Del Signor J. B. H. de Saint 
Pierre. 

Le Belleze della Poesia Italiana; tratte dai Pie 
Celebri Poeti Italiani, Accompagnate d’un Trattato 
della Poesia Italiana e d’aleune brevi Note ad use 
degli Stranicri. Da Vergani. 

lleze della Prosa Italiana, tratte dai Piu Celebri 
Autori Antichi e Moderni. Da P. Piranesi. 

La Divina Commedia 4) Dente Alighieri. 4 
vols. 

Opere Scelte di Metastasio. 7 vols. 

Orlando Furioso di Ludovico Ariosto. Con Argo- 
menti, Dichiarazioni ad ogni Canto, ed indice de’ 
nomt Proprj e delle Materie Principali. 8 vols. 

Opere Varie Filosetico-politiche, it Preso ein Ver 
si, di Vittorio Aliieri da Asti. 4 vols. 

Novelle Morali di Francesco Soave; ad uso delta 
Gioventu. 2 vols. 

Le Notti Romané di Alessandro Verri- 2 vols. 

Tragedie di Vittorio Alfieri da Asti. 6 vols: 

La Gerusalemme Liberata di Torquato Tasso, 

Spdnish Languege. 

Fabulas Literarias de Don Thomas de Iriarte. 

The following Reading Books in the Spanish lav- 
guage are all correct European editions, and in neat 
full binding. 

Pablo y Virginia, 
Pierre. 

Cartas de Heloysa y Abelardo; en Prosa y en 
Verso. 


Language. 
and additions, 
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Bernardine de Saint 


Por 


Novelas Nuevas, escritas en Frances. Por M. de 
Florian. } 

La Araueand. Si Alonso de Ercilla y Zuniga 4 
vols, 


Also, a general assertment of German, Latin, and 
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FLINT’S GEOGRAPHY. 


en 


iv Washington St. latest edition, neatly full bound 
(in Sheep, Aug. 30. 





DAUGHTER’S OWN BOOK. 
OMPRISING Practical Letters from a Father to 
his Daughter ; put up in vanous bindings, from 
50 cents to $1 25 

‘It is an excellent publieation, admirably adapted 
to the wants of daughters.’"—Evening Gazette; 

‘A neat ind valuable book, and deserves to be 
favorably received.’—Springfield Gazette. 

_ ‘It contains what every affectionate parent must feel 
in relation to a beloved daughter, but what few have 
the ability to express.’-— Plymouth Democrat. 

‘it is the production of 2 chaste and elegant writer, 
aud in point of utility and literary merit, yields to 
none.’—Literary Gazette. 

‘It furnishes much excellent instruction on the 
eulture and discipline of the fermale mind.’—Zion’s 
Herald. 

‘It is the most valuable treatise that has been pub- 
lished, and we reeemmend it to every parermt and 
daughter in our country.’— Unionist: 

‘The **Daughter’s Own Book’’ is so beautiful, that 
though ef a serious cast, daughters exclaim “Oh 
give me the book, and I am sure I shall read it.’ °>— 
Editor of Rosebud. Published by LILLY, WAIT 
& CO. 121 Washington strect. sept 13° 











ILLY, WAIT & CO. 121 Washington street, 
(continue to re-pubjish) those valuable Periodicals 
The EptnspurGH Review, at $5 a year; and The 
QuaRTERLY Review, (London) at $5 a year. 
These well-known Periodicals continue to be 
distinguished by the extraordinary power, the bold» 


which has so long commanded the admiration ef the 
literary world. They are acknowledged to be the 
most interesting ofall European Periodical Works ; 
nothing that is valuable in politics, in science, or in 
general literature, escapes theirnotice. No periodical 
works have ever attempted the vast range which 
they take of human affairs; nor can any legislator, 
philosopher or scholar, entirely neglect them, without 
feeling the incenvenience attending this deficiency. 

Their commanding superiority ever the periodica 
literature of the times, which is here to-day, and gone 
to-morrow, may be attributed not alone te the imme- 
diate and powerful interest which they excite, but to 
their great literary, scientific, and political value, 
which gives them a permanent; and In some cases an 
almost indispensable importance, to the schelar and 
the statesman. 

(cy When & personal arrangenierit cannot be made 
with the publishers or an agent; any geo/eman may 
receive the numbers of either Revie by mail, on 
remitting by post, one year’s subscription (35) for 
the same ; or ($10) if both are ranted: 
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TRACTS. | 
collection of Esser? 2%4 Tracts in Theology, 
authors; 


: with. Biogiaphical and 
yar $s 3 a 5 
Critical 4 eng By Jared Sparks, now nearly 


out of print, for OO cpr y ODIORNE & 
Oct 4 4 2 N vi) & Co. 
"MISS MARTINEAU’S WORKS. 

LL the writings of this celebrated Lady, as far 
Aitey have been published in this country, com- 
prising her Devotional Exercises, Hlustrations of 
Political Economy, Poor Laws, &c., for sale by the 
subscribers at the lowest prices. 

Sept. 27 RUSSELL, ODIORNE & CO. 














DABNEY’S HYMNS. | 

fe Cambridge Selection of Hymns and Psalins, 
for sale at a very reduced price, by 

sept 20 RUSSELL, ODIORNE & CO. 











CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 1384 Washington Street, Boston. 
SIDNEY WILLARD, Eprror. 


Txnus,~Three Dollars, payable in six months; 
or Tue Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance, 

To individuals ar companies who pay in advance 
for five copies,a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

ry Ne subseription discontinued, except at the 


paid, 

All communications, as well as letters of busipess 
relating to the Christian Register, should be aldiessed 
to Davip Rezp, Boston, 





ness and originality of thought, and depth of learning, 
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